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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


BIRMINGHAM, MAGIC CITY 


Birmingham is always interesting. It is 
wonderful as an industrial centre, which includes 
several large plants not within city limits. 

I went through a steel plant which does more 
business in one year than all of the steel plants in 
Georgia, and there are some great plants in 
various parts of that state. That company, and 
it is but one of several, has invested more than 
$5,000,000 a year here for plant improvement for 
several years, and plans are already matured for 
the maintenance of that pace. 

I went out to their coal mine camp at Docena. 
I have known coal mine camps for nearly forty 
years, but I have never known such a one as 
Docena. The houses are exceedingly comfort- 
able and attractive, all new, all electric lighted. 

The negro homes are- on the same general 
plan as the others, but less expensive and a little 
farther removed from the centre. 

It is a “model” town, with a civic centre in the 
heart of the community. In this square are the 
store and post-office, a two-room brick school- 
house for which the company paid $5,000, a com- 
munity church free for any _ worshipers, but 
occupied as a Union church now, built by the 
company at a cost of $7,500, and now they are to 
put up in this same civic centre group a club- 
house to cost, probably, as much as both school- 
house and church. The negroes have club- 
house, schoolhouse, and church, but much less 
expensive. 

The company employs R. E. Tidwell as 
welfare superintendent of all their mines and 
mills. He was a school principal in Birmingham 
when they took him at an advance in salary. 

Of course the mountains of valuable iron ore 
and the fact that the bowels of the earth are a 
mass of good coal and that men with marvelous 
capacity for business enterprise and boundless 
capital are developing them account for Birming- 
ham’s growth from nothing in 1882 to perhaps 
175,000 population in 1913, but they do not ac- 
count for the exceptionally good schools. 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOLS. 


At a banquet at the University Club one of the 
prominent judges of the city said: “By general 
consent Mr. Phillips is Birmingham’s first citi- 
zen.” This is not a jolly, but comes very near 
being literally true, if, indeed, it is not absolutely 
so. 

It is now more than twenty-seven years since I 
made education my major in the work of life. 
Since then I have known practically every state 
and city superintendent and I think there are 
but four men superintending schools in the same 
Cities that they were then, and one of these is J. H. 
Phillips, 


It is thirty years since he came to Birmingham. 
and opened the first white school. A little later 
a negro school was opened. There was so near 
nothing here then that it is not worth while to 
take any inventory. 

To-day there are 25,000 pupils, about 500 white 
and 200 negro teachers in thirty-six school build- 
ings for the whites and twenty for the negroes. 

There are three high schools. If all goes well 
there will be $1,500,000 voted for school buildings 
in the immediate future. 

Of course Birmingham has the good fortune not 
to be old enough to have traditions. There are 
few parents who were born in Birmingham, and 
while a third of the pupils were born in the city, 
and more than half in Alabama, there are pupils 
from almost every state in the Union and from 
almost every European country. Of the negroes 


only ninety-four of 7,000 were not born in the 
South. 


NATIONAL STANDARDS. 


Superintendent Phillips is personally a man of 
national acquaintance and influence. No other 
man, in. the-South,has.been as. uniformly in at- 
tendance upon and identified with the National 
Education Association. His only near rival is 
Lawton B. Evans of Augusta, Ga. 

In consequence the schools of Birmingham are 
in step with the best ideas and ideals of the en- 
tire country. There are few cities that have 
more new features in equipment, in curriculum, ‘in 
management, and in spirit than has Birmingham, 
and there are several respects in which I think 
she absolutely leads. 


USING INDUSTRIAL PLANS. 


I know of no other city so large as Birmingham 
that is using and planning to use the various in- 
dustrial and commercial opportunities as wisely as 
in this city. 

Mr. Phillips has as his motto, “The schools for 
all the children and for all the people, and all the 
institutions for the schools.” A great article 
can be written when Mr. Phillips realizes his 
ideals in this regard. 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Federation of the School Improvement 
Associations of Birmingham is a notable and noble 
feature of the educational activities of the city. The 
board of education by resolution has provided for 
the organization of School Improvement Associa- 
tions, which are authorized to use the school 
buildings in their respective districts, under the 
direction of the principal and superintendent, for 
sueh purposes as shall promote the welfare of the 
school, provided that the building shall not be used 
for political or sectarian purposes. The School 
Improvement Association is thus a semi-official 
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agency, organized under the authority of the 
board, and invested with the right to,use the 
school buildings of the city as culture centres for 
the benefit of the school and the entire community. 
The resolution of the board provides that the 
work of the School Improvement Association 
shall be constructive and co-operative with the 
legally constituted school authofities. Thus it is 
always helpful and cannot be mischievous, 


EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION ACTIVITIES. 


Birmingham comes near leading the country 
in the number, variety, and value of the lecture 
courses. There are fifty lectures for mothers 


given in ten different school centres. There are 
thirty-six general evening lectures in twelve 
different centres. There is a teachers’ study 


course and a lyceum course. 

There is a moving picture outfit which can be 
taken from school to school for evening use, but 
it is used mostly in the large hall of the Central 
high school, which will accommodate 1,500. 

THE NEGRO SCHOOLS. 

The improvement in the education of the 
negro children is even a more fascinating study 
than the other schools. Mr. Phillips has accepted 
it as a large part of his mission to do unusual 
things for the negro child. 

Eight years ago I first studied the schools of 
Birmingham. Mr. Parker then had sixty children 
in the high school and the work was mostly of the 
time honored kind. This time I found 320 stu- 
dents and all kinds of industrial and vocational 
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features to the work, even to shoe repairing, 
clothes repairing and pressing, and,shoe polishing. 

Before I knew aught of these new enterprises 
I remarked aS we came up to the building just as 
they were going in after recess: “My, ‘but 
aren't they clean, and whole, with shoes polished, 
and even the trousers pressed.” It was an 
ordinary day with no extras. 

Boys are allowed a certain time for repairing 
the shoes. of their schoolmates at a trifle more 
than the cost of material, and it counts as a part 
of their industrial education. Trousers are 
pressed at five cents a pair, coat or jacket at the 
same price; a girl’s shirtwaist for five cents, and 
skirt for ten cents. 

Shoes are shined, three shines for a nickel. All 
work is examined and supervised by one of the 
teachers, and credit given for it educationally. 

One will see few white schools with clothes 
and shoes in better condition than here. 

One of the latest and . best elementary school 
buildings is a negro school. Before any one 
knew we were in the building Mr. Phillips rang in 
the fire alarm and 900 negro boys and girls came 
down and went out in order but at a lively pace. 
The last one was outside in less than two minutes. 

No one can study the schools of Birmingham 
as I have done from time to time without being 
keenly appreciative of the wonderful possibilities 
of achievement of our American public schools. 
I have profound pity for anyone who knows so 
little of American schools as not to know and ap- 
preciate the nobility of their mission. 


—~ =~ 
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GETTING IN TOUCH WITH THE EMPLOYER 


ELI W. 
Chairman of the Students’ Aid Committee of the 


[Address before National Conference on Vocational 
Guidance at New York.] 

The experiment which this committee began 
some years ago related to several problems which 
the school cannot well escape. With no funds, 
no machinery, and with certain insistent de- 
mands we can hardly be blamed if our proceed- 


ings were not always entirely scientific. A 
mother who must get breakfast for a hungry 
child does not always have time to make a 


scientific test of the food values of the material 
at hand. It is true that we have made some in- 
vestigations, some studies of occupations, some 
study of the vocational significance of certain 
traditional school subjects, and the bulletins 
issued by the committee have been widely cir- 
culated. We have also followed up certain sub- 
jects who came under our care and made studies 
of the vocational histories of large numbers of 
students enrolled in the evening high schools. 

The activities of the committee which seem to 
have attracted most attention referred to the 
placing and shifting of students around in em- 
ployments in order to enable them to work out 
vocational purposes which the committee had 
helped them to form. 

These childrer were mostly boys, now and then 


WEAVER 
High School Teachers’ Association, New York. 


girls; some in day schools, who were ready to 
leave school or who had to leave school, others 
in the evening schools; some who needed work 
after school hours or during vacations in order 
to enable them to lengthen their school life, and 
others who had outgrown school or who found 
it advisable to leave school for the good of the 
school. 

Now, I do not want to make an apology for 
trying to hélp a lad who needs help, even though 
I have not had the time to make of him an ex- 


tended vocational analysis, nor the means to 
make an extended survey of the vocational 
possibilities of this complex city. I console 


myself with the belief that any man of fairly good 
judgment and a more or less extended experi- 
ence in making a living can be helpful to a 
youngster whose limitations he has learned to 
know in the schoolroom. 

At the outset let me repeat that I have no 
fault to find with the kindergarten attitude of 
helping an infant to slide down the hill of his own 
inclinations, but that for the older children I be- 
lieve that work has a mission, the work of the 
school as well as the work in after years. Our 
worth comes more largely through work than 
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through play, through exertion of one kind as 
well as through exertion of another. ~ Man is the 
product of himself and of his education, which is 
the result of the reactions of the environment 
upon himself; his environment in the school, in 
the shop, or in the office. These factors create 
the man of value from whom we get products of 
value and the service of value. 

Of course, to make a man of great value we 
want the right kind of a man as well as the right 
kind of an environment. In other places you will 
discuss the selection of the man for the environ- 
ment. I will speak of the selection of the en- 
vironment for the working boy or girl. This en- 
vironment is made largely by the employer and 
of it the employer or his representative is the 
chief factor. 

It might be well for us to establish some 
test by which to know the employers to choose 
and the others to avoid and the reasons for de- 
ciding upon these tests. My allotment of time will 
not permit me to go into this matter. I can 
simply enumerate that I want an employer who 
believes in a square deal; who is ready to make 
a definite contract and respect the terms of it; 
who is willing to share with the employee the 
risks of the employment and the risks entailed in 
preparing for usefulness in his service; one who 
has a flexible organization; one who has faith in 
youngsters as well as a reasonable toleration for 
their limitations; one who has a respect for a 
boy’s religion as well as a respect for his own. 

In this large and generally believed extremely 
selfish city, there are many such employers. 
Employers recognize that efficient workers are 
the profitable workers and that the efficient 
workers result from the careful selection of re- 
cruits and the right handling of recruits. The 
industrial engineer is thinking as well as the social 
engineer and sometimes to better purpose. 
From this fact it has come about that as chair- 
man of a committee which is studying this prob- 
lem I have been invited to address various groups 
of interested people on these subjects. 

In speaking and mixing with these groups of 
church clubs and employers’ associations, I have 
made some friends whom I have learned to 
appreciate. I have to-day a request for a general 
office assistant from a shoe manufacturer whom 
I met in this way at a church club. Later he in- 
vited me to his house and we had an opportunity 
to come to a_ thorough understanding. He 
learned to appreciate the difficulties of the 
schools, I learned to know the troubles of the 
employer. He needed young men; we had young 
men who needed work. Only a small part of 
the young men whom he had in his organization 
could later be used in positions which would 
insure them an adequate man’s support. 

Could a young man working a few years with 
him and studying on the outside at the same time 
prepare himself so that later he could enter as 
his own employer in a retail shoe business with 
reasonable prospects of success? What would 
such reasonable success mean? What kind of a 
young man could succeed? What kind of equip- 
ment should he accumulate? He readily saw 
that it would be a great thing for his wholesale 
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business to find in the outlying sections of the 
city retail’ stores managed by those who had out- 
grown his service. It is safe to’ assume that I 
learned as much about this business through this 
conference and through the reports of the boys 
who from time to time went with the firm as I 
could have learned from the census statistics of 
an investigator. 

Another call came from a man whom I had met 
at a meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association. 
He wanted a bookkeeper with experience in a 
wholesale grocery. I sent him a transcript of 
the school records and the vocational records of 
several likely fellows. He picked out a chap 
for whom employment had been secured at the 
time of his graduation from high school and for 
whom a course had been planned leading to a 
certified public accountant’s license. He had 
about exhausted the training possibilities of that 
position and had finished his second year in the 
school of accounts. The young man was sur- 
prised to receive an offer at an advance of three 
dollars a week from an employer whom he had 
neither sought nor known. The engagement 
was made, he was given time enough to break in 
his successor in his old position and he entered 
upon a better position and a new field of experi- 
ence. It is safe to say that this young man is 
getting an experience which no vocational school 
can duplicate, while at the same time he is de- 
veloping the self respect which comes from self 
support. Employers know that such fellows can 
render them better service than those who are 
allowed to stagnate in the routine work of one 
position. 

In our school we have students representing all 
classes. The enrollment cards of the students 
give us an index to the business connections of 
the fathers. I had a young man who had made 
an excellent record in mathematics. How could 
he turn his attainments to profit to himself and to 
the service of the community? His attention was 
directed to the field of actuarial science. It ap- 
pealed to him. It was found that the father of 
another student was connected with the admin- 
istrative forces of an insurance company. He 
was requested to ask his father whether it would 
be possible for an excellent young man to enter 
the service. An interview resulted, an engage- 
ment was made and after the employer had a 
chance to try out the worker, the boy’s ambitions 
were made known to him, with the result that 
the employer’s approval and encouragement was 
secured, a course of advanced study was mapped 
out, he was assisted in finding the needed in- 
struction, and by this time he is rapidly forging 
ahead to man’s estate. 

A young man who had been assisted to a posi- 
tion in the office of a dealer in contractors’ and 
builders’ supplies has become a most efficient 
and helpful look-out. As a side line he is ever 
ready to find draughtsmen for his customers and 
these he has selected for him by his former 
teachers. 

A vocational canvass of any body of evening 
school students, which shows the initial educa- 
tional equipment. of workers, reveals through 
their school records their characters, shows in their 
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vocational histories, their development furnishes 
an excellent index to employers of the right kind 
and of the other kind. A boy comes along whose 
main interests lie in the laboratory. We take a 
list of houses in the lines of industrial chemistry, 
send them a letter with some advertising matter 
in order to get into personal touch with them for 
the benefit of our protege. We go with the first 
candidate for an interview, show a desire to know 
their requirements, the same eagerness to serve 
them which is shown by a drummer for any 
other manufacturer, and are sure to find them 
pleased and ready to co-operate. 

Of course, by good service alone can a cus- 
tomer be retained who is worth holding. Many 


of the fellows who seek employment and must 
have work cannot be endorsed. All that can be 
done for such is to help them make the best 


presentation of themselves in letters of applica- 
tion or otherwise and to direct them to persons 
who are likely to be able to use them and to give 
them a promise that as soon as they measure up 
to the preferred standard for employment, more 
effective help will be extended to them. 

This is educational work; less expensive than 
vocational schools; more effective, permitting 
readjustments as the workers develop; and less 
likely to crowd some lines of work to the detri- 
‘ment of others. 

You will be told that this is not scientific; 
that the scientific way is to take a candidate for 
-work, submit his case to a previously trained 
and organized force of experts for a vocational 
analysis. Should this determine that the candidate 
is cut out to be, say, a fisherman, he is to be re- 
ferred to a vocational library until a proper sur- 
vey of the field of fishing can be made for him. 
Having determined that the best of the occupa- 
tion lies in the line of fishing for whales, he is to 
~be told to wait until the oceans can be charted 
and the schools of whales located and a proper 
‘investigation can be made to determine the best 
equipment for successfully pursuing that calling, 
and a tax can be levied and collected to purchase 
an adequate equipment. This is excellent, but it 
is more likely that in the process a number of 
-potential small fishermen would perish of neglect 
and other struggling actual fishermen would be 
obliged to sell their small fishing smacks to pay 
the taxes with which to purchase the ideal outfit. 

This is not an extreme case. The promising 
daughter of hard working parents who through 
self-sacrifice were enabled to pay their part of 
the taxes for building a palatial high school and 
to earn the support of the child while attending 
this school in which it was considered a com- 
mendable ambition in a girl to aspire to preside 
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at pink teas given to her associates, even though 
her mother at the same time was doing the wash- 
ing for the girl, came home from graduation with 
the message that her mentor had decided that as 
she wished to prepare for teaching it must be 
that she should prepare for high school teach- 
ing and therefore go to college instead of the 
training school, and that, therefore, the parents 
must enter upon another four years of effort, 
and the brothers, who can get along somehow, 
must forego their advanced training and seek 
employment. The vocational guide of the girl 
was entirely competent within this sphere, and the 
most expensive and properly approved vocational 
school was accessible. The girl entered upon 
the course of preparation to find upon graduation 
that the very authority which had approved the 
courses of instruction repudiated the product 
of the school and would have none of it, and as 
the courses were planned for local needs, a bitter 
disappointment was at hand. The case came to 
this committee. It was considered expedient 
that something should be done. For a week the 
advertising matter of the committee was mailed 
to the new corporations which were listed in cer- 
tain trade journals. Several openings were 
found, an interview was had in regard to a promis- 
ing one, an engagement was made, and the young 
lady is now a statistician to a manufacturer. She 
is interested and incidentally the committee has 
learned of a new business need and of a _ very 
promising field for an educated woman. The 
young lady is getting the experience which will 
prepare her for teaching and training others for 
this new field. 

This suggests the comment that no one has 
the moral right to make vocational prescriptions 
beyond the extent to which there is a reasonable 
probability of having the prescriptions filled, any 
more than one has a right to recommend the in- 
vestment of funds in securities of unknown value. 
It must also be borne in mind that any attempt 
to influence high school children in masses and 
classes is likely to be attended with the grave 
danger of antagonizing the plans of many parents 
who are competent to handle this problem and 
who must bear the burden of the failure of their 
children. 

As long as the public authorities are not able 
to find adequate accommodations for all the 
school children it is preposterous for them to un- 
dertake to find vocational opportunities for all 
the adults properly made to the measure of each 
one. It is possible, however, to maintain a sort 
of a vocational experiment station through which 
the experiences of some may be made known to 
the many. 
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As two-thirds of the high school students do not go to college, algebra, Latin, Greek, 
and chemistry should be made purely elective, and more history, literature, and home eco! 
nomics should be taught in our schools.—Dr. David Snedden, Massachusetts State Com- 


missioner of Education. 
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TEACHING SEX. HYGIENE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


ALBERT F, BLAISDELL 
[Reprinted from the New England Jeurna! of Education, September 11, 1575.) 


Editorial Note-—The following article on teaching sex 
hygiene in a public school was written by Dr. Blaisdell 
forthe Journal of Education, and published in its columns 
September 11, 1875~—more. than thirty-seven years ago. 
Meantime the names of the educational authorities 
quoted and the excellent books of that time mentioned 
are now almost forgotten. It is pleasant to know that the 
lady assistant who taught the subject so long ago is still 
in the best of mental and physical vigor, and is teaching 
every day in one of the leading New England academies. 
Since this article was written a remarkable change has 
been wrought in the attitude of educators and good 
people generally toward the solution of the problem of 
sex instruction. To-day, the question of sex education 
and sex hygiene is being discussed more thoroughly 
than ever before. The crusade is well under way. in 
the words of President Eliot: “The work of this crusade 
is in the highest degree ethical, patriotic, public-spirited. 
It is a religious movement if there ever was one.” 

Whatever opinion one may have concerning the 
physical education of American girls, no one 
denies the need of imparting information to them 
concerning their sexual organization. It is indeed 
a necessity, if we would have a healthy growth, for 
it is admitted that much of the ill-health and 
weakness among young women is the result of ig- 
norance and violation of nature’s laws. Young 
women are carefully trained in many branches of 
learning, but are rarely taught the great principles 
of their own sexual organization, and often are 
kept in ignorance of the simple laws of sex hy- 
giene. If a girl is at all bright, she will be moved 
by curiosity or desire of knowledge to know some- 
thing of this subject. Ifa girl from thirteen to fif- 
teen has a good mother, or older personal friend, 
who will teach her a few of the simplest of these 
great truths, she is fortunate. Ifshe is not so 
trained, she is almost sure to learn a few vulgar 
facts from popular and worthless medical books, 
or from still more vulgar companions. In fact, 
it is safe to assume that an ordinary school-girl of 
sixteen will ascertain, somehow, certain things 
about sex matters which may arouse curiosity, 
but are of little hygienic value. Miss Anna é 
Brackett, speaking on this point, says: “The 
patched and medley knowledge of the young girl 
to whom her mother does not speak, comes to her 
garbled and confused, the sacred seal of modesty 
torn off, soiled with the touch of vulgar hands, de- 
faced by the coarse jests of polite society, its 
sanctity forever missed.” 

A proper amount of information concerning 
sex matters for young women may be 
obtained in four different ways: First, 
from a good mother; secondly, from the so- 
called medical books; thirdly, by the usual way— 
from the loose and unscientific knowledge of older 
friends and intimate companions ; fourthly, from a 
good lady teacher of unblemished character, with 
age and discretion to guide her, and a kind heart, 
which enables her to bring her young pupils in 
close touch with herself and teach them such physi- 
ological principles and hygienic facts as may 
prove a life-long blessing. That this training 
should come from a good mother is, of course, the 
best of all. No one can really take her place, for 


she has her motherly heart and instinct to guide 
her in the education of her daughter. Says Mrs. 
Cheney: “The mother should always anticipate the 
needs of her daughter, and prepare her for the 
changes of her physical condition which will come 
with maturity, in the simplest, the tenderest, and. 
the most reverent manner.” Still, the fact remains 
that very few mothers are inclined or sufficiently 


skilled themselves to train their children in this- 


particular, and that many kind and loving mothers 
feel a delicacy in giving particular information on 
the sexual matters to their own daughters. Again, 
the girl usually feels a still greater delicacy in ask- 


ing her mother about herself. Sometimes the 


daughter is repelled, and sometimes the mother, 
when she would broach the subject. Where the 
fault lies does not pertain to the present article, 
but the facts no one can well deny. 

The young of both sexes have much curiosity on 
this subject, and we should not consider a boy or 
girl of sixteen of normal mental health if they 
did not have it. Scores of so-called medical works 
are advertised in the family newspapers, the 
reading of which may serve to gratify the curiosity 
of their young readers. Some bold youth sends 
his fifty cents to the city, and receives by mail a 
trashy book, which pretends to give such facts as 
will benefit “suffering humanity.” The book is 
generally published in the interest of quack doc- 
tors, to advertise their medicines. Enough in- 
formation is given to preserve the book, excite 
the prurient curiosity, and induce the first reader 
to pass it round among his confidential friends. 
There are many good books published, giving 
general information and advice, which are good as 
far as they go; but we do not know of a single vol- 
ume which would give the necessary facts, 
and would be suitable to put into the 
hands of young girls. Professor Wilder’s 
“What Young People Should Know” is 
the latest and best book on the _ subject, 
but it is open to much criticism. It is too scienti- 
fic. The many technical terms, details of compar- 
ative anatomy, and scientific description of the 


sexual organization would prevent its general ac- 


ceptance in our public schools. If the book was 
condensed one-half, it would answer the purpose 
very much better. Thirdly, we believe such in- 
formation should not come, under any circum- 
stances, from school chums, room-mates, or 
married friends. Plain, sensible conversation 
might not result in harm, but we allude to the vul- 
gar gossip in private about the most sacred of all 
topics. The subject is worthy of all respect, and 
should never be degraded to the level of loose 
conversation. A famous German says: “Coarse- 
ness takes a delight in making the relations of the 
sexes the subject of ambiguous, witty, shameless 
talking and jesting; and it is just as blamable as 
prudery, which externally affects an innocence no 
longer existing therein.” 

Finally, we are of the opinion the lady assistants 
in our high schools can accomplish good results 





(Cemtinued on page 410.) 
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PENSIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 


{As discussed in the Seventh Annual Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation by W. I. Hamilton, agent Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education.] 

In the opening paragraph of the section of the 
Carnegie Foundation’s report discussing teachers’ 
pensions .are two significant statements that 
should give encouragement to the thousands of 
public school teachers now seeking state pension 
legislation. 

(1) “If there is a justification for pensions for 
teachers in the colleges, there is a still stronger justi- 
fication for pensions for teachers in public schools, 
where salaries are lower, work is harder, and the con- 
ditions of service are in every way more difficult.” 

(2) “Probably no ome step could be taken which will 
be more influential in inducing able men and women to 
adopt the profession of the teacher in the public schools 
than to attach to that vocation the security which a 
pension brings.” 

When a body having the largest resources in 
the world for studying pensions and their effect 
upon educational efficiency makes statements like 
these, they have all the weight of authority. 

The report lays down certain principles which 
may be regarded as settled. It is interesting to 
note that these principles coincide with those set 
forth by the Massachusetts Board of Education in 
its report in January, 1913. 

(1) Pensions are justified upon two grounds: 
First, a larger social justice; second, as a neces- 
sary condition to an efficient public school system. 

(2) The pension system should be conducted 
by both employer and employee and supported by 
their joint contributions. 

(3) Certain other essentials are enumerated as 
follows :— 

(a) Compulsory participation and contribu- 
tion on the part of all who enter the service. 

(b) Retiring annuity earned by the con- 
tribution plus an equal pension from the state. 

(c) Withdrawal equity in case of death, or 
permanent withdrawal. 

(d) A central unpaid administrative board 
with a paid executive. 

With these fundamental principles for an old- 
age pension measure, the writer is in hearty agree- 
ment. It is to be regretted that some of the 
teachers’ pension legislation passed this year in 
some states, and now pending in others, is not 
based on these essentially sound principles. Ex- 
perience demonstrates that “guess-work” legis- 
lation breeds trouble. It is common report 
among actuaries that the New York State Pension 
System will be bankrupt in a decade; and in the 
Report of the Secretary of the New York 
City Teachers’ Retirement Fund, just issued, we 
read: “There is no doubt that our retirentent law 
should be rewritten along sound actuarial lines.”” The 
discussion of costs in both the documents referred 
to,should be sufficient warning not to load an old- 
age plan having a definitely limited income, with 
a lot of other unascertained risks. 

It has been estimated frequently that with a 
disability provision included, the number of 
annuitants will not exceed over ten per cent. of the 
entire teaching force. New York city now has 
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19,073 teachers and 1,261 annuitants. The Car- 
negie report estimates that ten per cent. of the 
salary budget will probably carry the pension 
cost, assuming that about $125 is the minimum 
payment by the state. 

The whole report makes a strong case for state 
support of teachers’ pensions, for the contributory 
system, and the necessity for careful actuarial ad- 
vice. As a guide for legislation, the report is 
weak in two particulars. First, it makes no sug- 
gestions as to an equitable scheme for pensioning 
teachers now in service, and, at the same _ time, 
preserving the intent of the principles mentioned 
above. Second, it suggests a poor- method of 
payment of annuities for disability. 

The bill now before the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture providing for a teachers’ retirement system 
(House Bill No. 2077) is the best solution of the 
problem of pensioning teachers now in_ service 
yet proposed. 

In regard to disability annuities, the Carnegie 
report says:— 

“There is one modification of this simple scheme 
which would add little to the expense, but which would 
cover practically all that a pension system for public 
school teachers should at this time attempt to do, that 
is, the payment of a proportionate pension for a given 
length of service in case of disability. For example, a 
state might well afford to pay, after fifteen years of 
service and of contribution, an agreed-upon proportion- 
ate pension to the teacher who had broken down in its 
service.” 

Such a scheme is absolutely inadequate. The 
report says the average salary of a teacher in the 
United States is slightly less than $500; and 
further, that the old-age retiring allowance should 
probably be about fifty per cent. of the salary at 
time of retirement. This gives us $250 as an 
average retiring allowance at age sixty. Now 
assume that the teacher retires after fifteen years’ 
service on a “proportionate part” of this allow- 
ance, and we arrive at the possibility of retiring 
allowances of $125 or less per annum. If dis- 
ability includes (as it should) invalidity, and dis- 
abling accidents, temporary and permanent, no 
further discussion is needed to show that such an 
amount is hopelessly inadequate to meet the 
needs ; and it should be perfectly obvious that the 
solution is to be found in compulsory disability 
insurance, adjusted to the occupational risks of 
teaching, and charging a sufficient premium to 


guarantee reasonable protection. Disability due 
to old age and disability for invalidity and ac- 


cident are two separate propositions, and to deal 
with them in one measure in such inadequate 
financial terms is inviting more “guess-work legis- 
lation,” that will jeopardize the whole plan of old- 
age insurance so carefully worked out in the 
Carnegie report. 
—_— OO -0- 2-0-0 0-————$_$_$__—_- 

Columbia University budget for maintenance 
for the year 1913-14 is $3,768,175. This is 
$400,000 more than the normal income, but that 
will be met easily. 

3y a unanimous vote the faculty of Winona 
College voted to refuse admission to and to expel 
from college any boy who smokes cigarettes. 
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THE WAY OF THE LADDIE 


A. E,. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE MAGIC POWER OF PENCIL AND PAD. 


It was in a railway coach between Salt Lake 
City and Pocatello from 2.45 to 9 P. M. Across 
the aisle and a little back of me were a mother, 
an eight-year-old boy, and his two sisters, about 
ten and twelve years old. Their dress indicated 
comfortable circumstances, while the fact that they 
were to travel forty hours without a sleeper in- 
dicated either that their circumstances had 
changed or that they felt the necessity of being 
careful of their expenses. 

It was two hours before they attracted at- 
tention. By that time the girls began to “scrap”; 
later they began to nag the little brother; later 
he retaliated. 

The mother was calm and firm. She made 
them change their seats and do various other 
things to quiet them, but all to no purpose. By 
six o'clock some of the fellow travelers were 
amused and the others disgusted. The mother 
could but have seen how the people looked and 
have heard what they said. 

I began to. study the situation. By seven 
o’clock the small boy had the centre of the ring; 
and the mother, still calm through it all, told him 
to go down toward the front of the car and _ sit. 
Crying, he went and returned. There was no 
wholly empty seat, and he would not sit with any 
one. 

I asked him to sit with me, which called forth 
a fresh outburst of tears, and he flew to his 
mother; but she was firm and he had to come 
and sit with me. I tried to engage him 
in conversation by a series of questions, but all 
to no avail. He was still weeping. 

“Do you like to make pictures?” 

“I have no pencil.” 

He was handed an attractive, new, well- 
sharpened pencil. 

“Isn’t that a fine pencil?’ he said; and he picked 
up some pieces of discarded paper with one side 
blank, and a discarded university report, and 
dipped into the drawing with comments upon his 
achievement, asking questions as to where I was 
from and where I was going, and how long I was 
to stay on that train. 

As the waste paper came to an end, I gave him 

a block of paper with nearly one hundred sheets. 
How his eyes did open! 
. “How much longer will it be before you leave 
me at Pocatello?” he asked. He was getting 
anxious about the time when he would have to 
part with the pencil. 

“I am going to give you the pencil.” 

How his eyes did open! and he looked up with 
keenest appreciation. 

“Do you mean that this lovely pencil is to be 
all my own after you leave us at Pocatello?” 

“Yes, and the block of paper too.” 

“All of this paper?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, but I do thank you. I am so sorry you 
will get off at Pocatello.” 


When he thought I should not see him, he 
would hold up the pencil for his sisters to see, 
and motion that it was his, and then the paper. 

The sisters were so interested in what was going 
on over there that not one scrapping word was 
heard for the two hours. 

As I prepared to leave the train, and the little 
fellow was expressing his keen appreciation of my 
kindness, and deep regret that it was so soon 
over, I said: “You are a very manly fellow. 
You'll be as manly to your mother and sisters as 
you have been to me, won’t you?” 

“T bet I will,’ he said with emphasis. My 
judgment is, that it was about the best two hours 
for God and humanity I ever spent, and the best 
investment of a few pennies’ worth of pencil and 
paper. I can but wonder whether the mother saw 
how much better it was to provide the boy some- 
thing to do than to spend time and breath in tell- 
ing him what not to do.—Christian Endeavor 
World. 





CLEAN CLUBS 


Chicago has inaugurated a wholesome club 
movement. Last year, under the leadership of 
the board of health, there were started many 
“Clean Chicago Clubs.” This year the work 
is organized more specifically with a purpose 
to include all Chicago. The following is the 
official announcement of the board of health for 
1913 :— 

“The department of health is ready to aid the 
boys and girls of Chicago in the formation of 
Clean Chicago clubs. - The buttons are ready 
and the printed matter, including plans of organi- 
zation, membership blanks, and _ report blanks, 
is now in the hands of the printers and will be 
available soon. 

“The department suggests that the clubs be 
limited to twenty-five members for the reason 
that a small body can do more effective neighbor- 
hood work than one made up of a large number 
of members, It is also recommended that boys 
and girls joining these clubs have the consent 
of their parents, who should sign the applica- 
tions with them, thus signifying their approval 
of their children engaging in the work. 

“The boys and girls will be required to report 
their observations to the secretary of the de- 
partment of health, who will see that the reports 
are sent to the proper bureaus for attention. 
The commissioner of health urges upon parents 
the need of their co-operation in forming Clean 
Chicago clubs.” 


—s- 
rrr > 


A party of one hundred American boys, pupils 
of thirty preparatory schools throughout the 
country, will sail from Montreal on June 28 for a 
two-months’ tour of England, Scotland, and the 
European continent. The trip is to be made at 
the invitation of several English schoolmasters, 
who, in charge of a party of English schoolboys, 
visited the United States two years ago. 
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MOVING-PICTURE EDUCATION 
, WALTER N, HALSEY 

University of Omaha , 
Teachers read with interest the interyiew with 
- Thomas A. Edison published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, entitled “Going to School at 
the Movies.” To me as a teacher of teachers, 
the idea of the moving picture as a school device 
has appealed again and again, and I was de- 
lighted to see that such an indomitable character 
as the “Great Wizard’ had undertaken to re- 
move some of the difficulties which have stood 
in the way of transplanting the apparatus into the 

common schoolroom. 

AS AN ADJUNCT TO THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

How well the activities of model schools might 
be reproduced for study by those preparing to 
teach! A great variety of common situations in 
school work could be presented, analyzed and 
repeated. Normal classes could see exact repro- 
ductions of many phases of the best methods of 
instruction, Teachers could thus learn the art 
of teaching very largely by observation of «the 
best and most efficient practices. 

With the aid of such a device the _ instructor 
could give an observation lesson in which he 
could fore-know with certainty every step of the 
processes involved. He could have completely 
analyzed the situations before presenting them 
to the class for consideration. The very best 
models only would be used and some of them, 
after standing the test of analysis and compari- 
son with similar models by severe and competent 
critics, would become classics. 

The pictures could be taken with less danger 
of creating an unnatural situation in the mental 
states of the children, than is now the case when 
the class is being shown as a model. If the 
teacher is to be a true interpreter of child-nature 
she must see that nature when off guard. The 
true scientist arises at night and goes into the 
woods and fields that he may surprise the awaken- 
ing activities’of the insects of which he would 
narrate the life history. Children are best 
studied when not on parade. Only then can the 
natural operations of mental and physical func- 
tions be observed. Many a modest little out- 
cropping of blushing child-nature could thus be 
snapped. 

What an advantage to the demonstrator and 
to the student to be able to stop the reel at any 
point, for immediate discussion, or for mental 
review, or actual repetition of any phase of the 
process being considered. By the ordinary proc- 
esses it is necessary to postpone such discussion 
until out of hearing of the classes being observed, 
-and often until any careful analysis of the situa- 
tion is difficult or impossible. Now no repeti- 
tion of a phase just as it had occurred is probable; 
and mental review often comes too late to secure 
the clearest visualization. Now much that is 
observed by classes in model schools is of a 
mediocre character and of little value; then only 
the essential features would be presented and the 
time of instructor and normal class would be 
economized. 

IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 

Film-teaching to be of greatest value could 
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hardly be conducted as a moving picture show is 
now managed, sending films around a large cir- 
cuit. To make the lessons most impressive, the 
teacher should so know the films as he knows 
his text-books, his apparatus, his bibliography ;. 
that is, with the utmost intimacy such as comes 
from frequent consideration. He should be able 
to introduce.an illustration of a truth at the 
“psychological moment.” This knowledge and 
this immediate introduction would be difficult if 
the films came only in circuit. 


ANALYSIS OF EXIPERIENCE VALUABLE. 


The film gives the student a kind of experience. 
This, of course, in itself is valuable, but any ex- 
perience to be of great value must be analyzed. 
and interpreted. Digested experience is more 
easily retained, and only such experience is ap- 
plicable to the life in the future. To make films 
thus valuable as educators, the teacher should 
have the greatest familiarity with them. This 
condition could only exist by the school owning 
a large part of those to be used in the school and 
having them in readiness for use when needed. 

Another class of films including those that 
were intended to entertain and awaken the senti- 
ments and arouse high purposes could circulate 
and be used by a large number of schools during 
their life. 


NOT A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR EX- 
PERIENCE. 


The thoughtful teacher will recognize that “‘ex- 
periments” made with film pictures would fail 
to accomplish one very important educational 
purpose. If the experiment is merely illustrative, 
that is, if it is to be exhibited as a scientific 
demonstration of some truth, these picture-ex- 
periments may be of great value; but our 
laboratories and the _ individual investigations 
conducted by even elementary students of 
science are a witness to the educative value of 
personal contact with the real thing. In observ- 
ing the picturé-experiment, the student feels 
none of the responsibility of being a causal agent; 
results will come, without any effort on his part, 
no discrimination or judgment are necessary, no 
choices, no determination of the final event. No 
real thinking is required. There is no oppor- 
tunity to vary the experiment to answer the 
questions of curiosity, and hence curiosity is not 
stimulated. There is no joy of mastery, or 
triumph of self-achievement, no chagrin for 
failure, nor courage to try again. The pupil is 
never more than an interested spectator of the 
“experiment” and never a participant in the 
activity. 

Education, after all, means growth and training, 
growth of all faculties, not merely of the senses 
and memory. Education should develop judg- 
ment and the expression of self.. The motorium 
must react in co-ordination with the sensorium. 
Education should result in knowledge and ability 
which will aid one to better adapt himself to his 
environment and his environment to himself, 
But proper adjustment is secured only as_ the 
human organism learns to exercise intelligent 


judgment and forms habits based on such judg- 
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ments. Can film pictures develop such judgment 
or train to such habits? 

The city boy is polished, cultured, informed, by 
a large number of ‘observational experiences, 
panoramas of them, but the country boy with few 
of such experiences and more responsibilities 
and contacts with never-repeating nature often 
becomes the more efficient man. 

Along these lines lie the limitations of moving 
pictures as educators. 

AN EDUCATIONAL MYSTERY 
MARY REID PIERCE 


The public school’ system “of the United States 
has recently come infor its share—some think 
more than its share—of criticism. The business 
man and the “practical person” say that it fails 
to prepare its pupils to hold their own in the 
struggle for existence after leaving school. The 
leaders in the educational world acknowledge the 
fault, and as a remedial agency are now offering 
the “vocational school.” To show how great is 
the interest in this question, it is only necessary 
to state that the Commercial Club of Chicago 
sent E. G. Cooley, former superintendent of the 
Chicago schools, to Germany to investigate the 
vocational school system in operation in that 
country. The business men, manufacturers and 
educational people of Illinois are now endeavor- 
ing to form a bill to be brought before the legis- 
lature of the state to establish such schools. _Wis- 
consin already has in operation a plan for voca- 
tional training. The city of Cincinnati has worked 
out a most satisfactory system for giving the 
high school boys practical shop work. And so it 
goes. And it is splendid! 

In all this discussion, however, there is one 
vocation absolutely ignored. Yet in view of its 
commercial value alone it js worthy of considera- 
tion. Add to this the fact that it could be in- 
Stalled and condycted without additional cost to 
the schools and you have the mystery. This voca- 
tion is music. 

Now music has often been discussed in educa- 
tional meetings. It is admitted by prominent ed- 
ucators to have aesthetic value. Occasionally one, 
not a music teacher, allows that it has educational 
value, but so far as the writer knows, it has never 





been recognized as having “vocational” or com- 
mercial value. Setting aside, for the time, its 
aesthetic and educational worth, let us look at it 
from the “practical” standpoint. 

Mr. Key of the New York World.and_ the 
Saturday Evening Post ‘has’ recently published 
some eye-opening figures. Without considering 
the great artists, who are a class by . themselves; 
or even concert soloists of the second and third 
classes, take the one vocation of piano teaching. 
Mr. Key says “the piatio ‘teaching’ industry of the 
United States and Canada has so increased in re- 
cent years that in the last season fifteen million 
dollars changed hands between instructors and 
their charges.” 

Quite a number of piano teachers in the large 
cities “find ten thousand dollars a year a com- 
paratively sure income to depend on, and those 
who derive a fourth of that amount are legion 
the land over.” 

To quote further: “When an unknown young 
woman of nineteen living in The Bronx, greater 
New. York, finds it possible to secure thirty 
pupils, to whom she gives forty lessons a week at 
fifty cents each, there.is hope for those teachers 
who go about their tasks in a bigger way.” 

Some years ago, before piano study was as 
common as it is now, it was the writer’s privilege 
to know a piano teacher in a town of less than 
5,000, who had a class of twenty-five. Some of 
the pupils taking two lessons a week, she probably 
gave thirty-five lessons at fifty cents each,—and 
she was not the only piano teacher in the town. 

Now, mind you, this is for piano teaching alone. 
It does not take into consideration those who 
teach other instruments or countless numbers 
who play in theatre and restaurant orchestras, for 
balls and other entertainments, all outside of the 
symphony orchestras, 

Quoting Mr. Key again: “Tf, as is a fact, greater 
New York pays out in a single year the enormous 
sum of fifteen million dollars for the opera, for in- 
struction in music, and for all other sweet sounds 
that are dispensed, a bit of rough mental calcula- 
tion is alone needed to estimate that the sum 
total in the entire United States paid to profes 
sional and semi-professional musicians is not far 


[Continued an page 498.) 
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WHICH IS WHICH? 

We may as well face the fact first as last that 
education is to be the most alive in the immediate 
future that it has ever been. 

Probably no one knows how much alive it is 
coming to be better than does the editor of the 
Journal of Education, who gets into the swirl in 
almost every state in the Union. 

In six months he has been in forty states, and 
he has been in twenty-five of these in two different 
trips so that he catches the “reaction’”’ everywhere. 

There is some educational row on, or coming 
on, nearly everywhere. When he thinks he un- 
derstands a fight somewhere the conceit is im- 
mediately taken out of him by some new turn of 
the wheel. 

A mild sample of the eternal mix-up and the in- 
tensity thereof may be seen in the case of the 
State University of Nebraska. 

A bill was introduced into the legislature to re- 
move the university out about a mile where it 
could have room enough for an adequate campus. 
It was not a serious movement in the abstract, but 
over the proposition the state is rent into wreck- 
ing groups of the most alarming intensity. The 
Senate is virtually unanimous for one thing and the 
House of Representatives for the other. The 
alumni of Omaha, the main body of the alumni, 


are for one 


thing, and the rest of the alumni 


for the other. One set of the state board of re- 
gents is for one and the rest for the other. One 


section of the faculty is for one and the rest for 
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A husband is for one and his wife for 


the other. 
the other. 

To a disinterested outsider there does not ap- 
pear to be anything vital in the question. It looks 
as though it would be entirely easy to move it a 
mile and have elbow room, or perfeetly easy to 
stay where it is and buy up adequate land adjoin- 
ing. It is impossible for an outsider to get the 
least excited over either proposition, but to half the 
people of Nebraska the state university is to be 
“kilt entirely” whichever thing is done. To live 
where it is, is absolutely impossible to one half, to 
live if it is transplanted is equally out of the ques- 
tion with the other half. Which is which? I 
don’t know and to us it does not appear to matter 
much. 

Of course this is the affair that is wrecking the 
peace of mind of all educational people in 
Nebraska more than the tornado of Omaha. 
Other states have other equally vital issues from 
the local point of view and equally unimportant 
from the outside. 

If there is any state that has not gotten wildly 


excited over anything an educational tornado, 


flood, or fire is due at an early day. It is really a 
luxury to know so many communities and_ their 
troubles that one cannot take any of them 
seriously. 
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AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITY 


We are all impressed with the vast support the 
United States government is giving to the pro- 
motion of up-to-dateness, In my _ nation-wide 
travels I am often in the gatherings of farmers 
under the leadership of men and women in the 
employ, jointly, of the State Department of Agri- 
culture and the National Department of Agri- 
culture. Their topics interest me greatly. 

I was recently at a meeting of the “Movable 
School of Agriculture” in Idaho. Here are the 
topics treated by representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the State University and 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
twre::— 

Planning and Planting the Orchard, Inspection 
of Nursery Stock, Spraying the Orchard, Irriga- 
tion of the Orchard, Small Fruit Farming, Har- 
vesting and Marketing Fruit, Intertillage Crops. 
Maintaining the Soil’s Fertility, Duty of Water, 
Poultry on the Farm, Seed Selection and Seed 
Testing, Forage and Pasture Crops, Potato 
Farming, Feeding up the Crop, Selecting the 
Dairy Cow, Dairy Cow Demonstration, Horses on 
the Farm, Testing the Milk, The Hog Industry, 
Feed for Hogs, Feed and Care of the Dairy Cow. 

Every word spoken hit the vital life of the 
farm and its management at some point. There 
was nothing hackneyed, nothing spread_ eagle, 
nothing trite, but every speaker advocated the 
latest afid best, and demonstrated the latest and 
best. It was one grand effort to promote pro- 
jected efficiency in agricultural activity, There 
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was not a word spoken from the tail of progress, 
but everything was leading these men, their wives 
and children to get into the game. 

There was not a man glorifying the Agricultural 
Three R’s, not a man complaining of agricultural 
fads. It is always a delight to be with such men. 
We can always understand then why agricultural 
projection can get millions out of Congress every 
year. 
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ELIOT-PAGE 


President Woodrow Wilson made many re- 
markably good decisions and selections in the first 
month of his administration, but none was better 
than his consideration of the ambassadorship of 
Great Britain. 

The tender of the position of minister to the 
court of St. James to Dr. Charles W. Eliot won 
the hearts of all the best Americans. It was as 
noble as it was gracious. It was the highest possi- 
ble official recognition of a life of eminent success 
and high endeavor to make the most of opportu- 
nities to inspire the young manhood of America 
to fulfil its highest mission. 

But even this selection, with all of its signifi- 
cance, was no better representation of President 
Wilson’s spirit and purpose than was his selection 
of Walter H. Page, founder, editor, and publisher 





‘ of the World’s Work, and member of the firm 


of Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Mr. Page is southern born, but he made his 
place among America’s men of letters and of ac- 
tion as editor of the Atlantic Monthly, which 
was at the height of its power and influence in 
modern times under his brilliant guidance. 

Then and since Mr, Page has been intensely 
earnest in his leadership of the brightest and best 
of the young manhood and womanhood of 
America in whatever field of work it has mani- 
fested itself, but more especially when it has been 
enlisted for the uplift of rural communities. He 
has been the ardent champion of the New 
South. Mr. Page was the choice of a vast num- 
ber of the best workers for country life for 
secretary of agriculture, and disappointment was 
keen when he was not selected, but the higher 
honor is most gratifying to all of his friends. 


~~ * — 


—— 


MR. SULLIVAN APPROPRIATELY DEALT WITH 

On March 14 in the Massachusetts legislature, 
according to reports in the press, Representative 
Lewis R. Sullivan of Boston made a most 
ridiculous spectacle of himself, and great credit 
is due Maurice P. White, assistant superintendent, 
for thus disposing of him in the Boston Herald, 
with neatness and dispatch. 

“After Representative Lewis R. Sullivan had 
demanded as the father of nine children and the 
grandfather of one, that his progeny have a 
chance to be taught the ‘three R’s’ instead of 
wasting their time learning carpentry from a 
woman, the house passed to be engrossed a bill 
providing that technical and industrial educa- 
tion shall not be given to pupils in primary and 
grammar schools where parents file written objec- 
tions. The representative presented to the house 
a small mat which one boy, he said, made after 
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seventy-two hours’ work, and a clothes holder— 
which wouldn’t hold—that another boy made in 
forty hours, though neither of the boys could 
write his name.” 

Mr. White says: “Objection is made to having 
carpentry taught by a woman. No woman in the 
Boston school teaches carpentry. Carpentry 
is not taught in our schools. 

“The boy is represented as\ having worked 
seventy-two hours on a small mat. Now we have 
thirty-six weeks of school in the year and or- 
dinarily two hours a week are given to the various 
kinds of manual training. This would mean that 
the boy had worked his full two hours every 
week during the year on that same mat and that 
he must have been in the fifth grade, yet he could 
not write his name.; Another boy must have 
used his manual training time for twenty weeks 
to make a ‘clothes holder, and this boy, although 
in the sixth grade, was unable to write his own 
name. 

“There is only one condition under which the 
facts in regard to these two boys might be true, 
and even then they would be subject to consider- 
able doubt. The one condition would be a boy from 
the feeble-minded class and a doubt would be 
whether he could make a clothes holder at ail. 

“If the gentlemen in the House of Representa- 
tives knew the purpose and aim of what is 
termed ‘Manual Training,’ they would not look 
at it from the standpoint of a mechanic. Manual 
training does not mean a training of the hand, 
but a development of the mind through the hand, 
and is purely edugational. Ifi..the. work were 
technical and industrial, we would aim at skill in 
some department. On the contrary, the child is 
allowed to work on a project only so long as he 
has to think carefully and exert his mental powers 
in the operation. The minute he reaches the 
point of skill which would make it technical and 
industrial, he is given another line of work. 

“Wood-working offers the best opportunity for 
this educational manual training because of the 
nature of the material and the variety of tools, 
making a variety of movements possible. The 
value of a piece of work done by a boy is not 
wholly shown by the quality of the work turned 
out, but in the amount of educational value and 
training that he gained while doing it, and often- 
times a boy who does the poorest work gains 
more power in making some object than the boy 
who turns out a good product with little effort. 

“I do not believe that the law referred to would 
have any effect since in the terms used it does not 
apply to any education in the elementary schools 
of Boston.” 





otros 
IOWA, LATEST 

The action of the. House of Representatives, 
which was almost unanimous, was more than the 
Senate would agree to, and the final action leaves 
the state board of education in better standing 
before the public, and accomplishes the same 
ends for the schools, since the state board of 
education has agreed to respect the wishes of the 
legislature without any drastic legislative action. 
The bill in brief provides:— 
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That the board rescind its action which was to 
become effective this fall. That all institutions 
be co-educational. 

That duplication of courses be permitted by the 
board. only. when so to do will promote the edu- 
cational interests of the state. 
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THE PEOPLE RE-ELECT CARY 


The selection of State Superintendent C. P. 
Cary of Wisconsin was almost universally ex- 
pected, although in the last days there were 
undereurrents of doubt here and there. Mr. 
Kittle’s ‘entrance into the field was never quite 
understood by the public, and less now than be- 
fore the election. Mr. Cary has always been ex- 
ceedingly strong with the people, notably with 
the country people. His open attack on con- 
ditions in the state university has strengthened 
him with the voters, unquestionably. It could 
hardly have been otherwise in this age of the 
world, and in Wisconsin. The only doubtful 
factor, and that was wholly inexplicable, was the 
intense opposition of Senator La Follette and his 
Weekly. 

The report on the country sail evidently 
overreached itself, or, perhaps it should be said 
that those who tried to use it against Mr, Cary 
overreached themselves. At least Mr. Cary 
is the only man who has. been repeatedly re- 
elected and always by very large majorities, and 
the people certainly do it in Wisconsin. 
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ALDERMAN—CHURCHILL 


Despite the large increase in salary we reluc- 
tantly record the fact that Hon. L. R. Alderman 
has been elected superintendent of schools to suc- 
ceed Mr. Reigler in Portland, Oregon. It seems 
little less than wicked for a man, to demonstrate 
his almost matchless power as a state superinten- 
dent and then retire forever from that field. To 
be sure his salary is fifty per cent. larger, he can 
be at home all of the time, and can deal with more 
compact problems, but a state should be larger 
than any city thereof. 

Mr, Alderman has made himself a prominent 
educational. figure, nationally, as state superinten- 
dent, Now he has a chance to do the same thing 
asa city superintendent. He has been the super- 
intendent of a small city and of a county. He has 
been in the department of education in the state 
university, and has , been state superintendent. 
Now let him make good as superintendent of 
Portland, and he will be in a class all by himself in 
all-round experience. 

The choice of J. A. Churchill of Baker City 
to succeed him brings to the front one of the ablest 
men of the state, a mah with more than twenty 
years of skilful. work and noble achievement in 
one county, and mostly in one city, a city with one 
of the best school systems on the coast. It is 
assumed that Mr. Churchill will retain as his as- 
sistant E. F. Carleton, who has been highly 
efficient with State Superintendents J. H. Acker- 
man and L. R. Alderman. Mr. Carleton knows the 
state and the details of the work better than any 
other man, and he will be loyal to his new chief 
as he has been to the others. 





April 10, 1914 
THE WEAKNESS OF PERSONALITIES 

The legislative contest over the New York city 
schools exhibits the serious weakness in all edu- 
cational affairs in that city. The anti-Maxwell and 
anti-Allen cries are little short of disgraceful. 
“Kill off the other fellow and we will win” may do 
for Mexico, but it should have no place in a city 
like New York. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner’s attempt to influence 
the legislature with an anti-Wile war cry and the 
return slant of “anti-Flexner” were creditable to 
no one, The anti-Strachan cry is of the same class 
as the Anti-Teachers’ College campaign and 
anti-politics is met by the anti-experts. The 
schools and the teachers are of slight conse- 
quence, apparently. Mexicanizing New York city 
is creditable to no one. 
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President Charles F. Thwing of Western Re- 
serve University is president of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, and the meeting of 1914 at 
New Haven should be a meeting, in size as well as 
program, worthy such noble causes as it represents. 


Leominster, Massachusetts, has the record in 
the Courtis tests, and there is a reason. Superin- 
tendent Thompson has a “minimum essential” 
scheme that gets 100 per cent. in all common 
school essentials. 


Des Moines has made a wide-open bid for 
candidates with a general understanding that the 
salary may be $6,000. That is a temptation for 
many exceptionally strong men, a list rarely 
equaled. 


Superintendent Ella Flagg Young of Chicago 
advocates deans for girls for the high schools of 
that city. Why have there never been such 
social leaders before this? 


It will be most unfortunate if the disagreement 
of the educational leaders in Illinois prevents any 
legislation for modernizing the schools from a real 
life point of view. 


The schoolmen and eminent citizens of Michigan 
have published the noblest statement on cheap 
school books through uniformity ever published. 


The Teachers’ Association of New Orleans ap- 
propriated six hundred dollars for the social enter- 
tainment of teachers at the State Association. 


It was the man and not the woman who failed 
to keep their marriage secret in the case of the 
New York high school teacher. 


The trip to the Yellowstone Park via Salt Lake 
City in connection with the N. E. A. will be the 
cheapest ever. 


The Alaska legislature gave woman the right of 
suffrage by a unanimous vote. Isn’t this the 
record? 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE DEATH OF MR. MORGAN. 


The death of J. Pierpont Morgan took 
few people by surprise, for it had been known 
for some days that he was in a desperate con- 
dition. He had not been a well man since the 
strain to which he was subjected by his appear- 
ance before the Pujo investigating committee, 
although he appeared to excellent advantage 
upon that occasion. That he was the greatest 
in the long time of American financiers there 
can be no question; but it is too soon to form 
a definite estimate of his achievements. In 
spite of trusts and interlocking directorates and 
all the rest, the time seems to have passed when 
the passing of a single man, however potent, 
can ‘seriously shake the financial world. The 
passing of Morgan occasioned scarcely a jar in 


_ Wall street, in part, doubtless, because it had 


béen anticipated and discounted. 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESIDENT. 


The long deadlock in the Illinois legislature 
over the election of United States senators re- 
sulted in the choice of one Republican and one 
Democrat to fill the two vacancies, This com- 
pletes the list of the new Senate, which will have 
51 Democrats out of a total membership of 96, 
a clear party majority of 6. This is likely to be 
increased to 8, when the Maryland legislature 
elects a Democratic successor to Senator Ray- 
ner. There will therefore be no hindrance to the 
complete carrying out of whatever may be de- 
termined upon as the Democratic policy, pro- 
vided that the party is reasonably well agreed 
upon a policy. It remains to be seen how well 
the Democratic Congress will get on with the 
Democratic President. As. governor, Woodrow 
Wilson showed himself quite capable, on occa- 
sion, of taking the bits in his teeth. 


TARIFF AND CURRENCY. 


The tariff question will be, of course, first in 
the Democratic program, and upon that the 
party policy may be regarded as fairly well de- 
fined by the bills which failed of passage in the 
last Congress. But on a question which is a 
close second in importance,—that of banking 
and currency—it does not appear that the Demo- 
crats have any well-defined policy, and it can be 
only a matter of conjecture what they will do, 
or try to do. There is a pretty general agree- 
ment that reform of some kind is necessary, but 
when it comes to determining what sort of a re- 
form, still more when the attempt is made to 
frame a definite scheme of reform, there is a 
wide divergence of opinion. 


TURKEY YIELDS AT LAST. 


On April 1, the Turkish government formally 
announced that it accepted without reserve the 
terms of peace proposed by the European 
powers. The terms included the drawing of the 
frontier line of Turkey in Europe from Enos to 
Midia, along the course of the Maritza and 
Ergene rivers, all territories to the west of this 
line being ceded by Turkey to the allied states, 
with the exception of Albania, the delimitation of 


which is to be fixed by the powers; the question 
of the Aegean islands is to be settled by the 
powers; Turkey is to abandon all claim to Crete; 
the powers refuse the allies’ demand for an in- 
demnity, but will admit the allies to participate in 
the discussions of the international commission 
at Paris for an equitable settlement of their par- 
ticipation of the Ottoman debt, and in the financial 
charges of the districts to be handed over to 
them. 
HOSTILITIES CONTINUED. 

The great powers had declared that as soon 
as these bases of peace were accepted hostilities 
should cease. But the day on which Turkey 
signified her complete submission found the 
hardy Montenegrins making a fiercer attack than 
ever upon Scutari,—in spite of a plain ultimatum 
from Austria forbidding her to do so; and 
fighting was also in progress on the outer lines 
of Constantinople. All this additional bloodshed 
was wholly futile, for it was certain that ul- 
timate conditions would be in no way affected by 
it. Austria promptly enforced her demand that 
the siege of Scutari be lifted by blockading the 
Adriatic coast of Montenegro; and Great Britain 
joined Austria in a naval demonstration with a 
view to coercing Montenegro into a more pacific 
line of conduct. 

THE CHINESE CONGRESS. 

The first Chinese National Assembly under 
the new republic is just assembling at Pekin, and 
its meeting is an extremely interesting event in 
the world’s history. It is nearly twice as large as 
our own Congress in the lower house, and more 
than three times as large in the upper. The 
work of the new body is not legislative merely. 
There is added to its functions the highly im- 
portant duty of drafting a constitution, and es- 
tablishing a permanent form of government. 
After this is done, the work of legislation will 
begin. The republic has already outlasted the 
predictions of its enemies; and the whole world 
must wish for it a prosperous and enlightened 
career. Formal recognition of it by the western 
nations has thus far been delayed; but now that 
the United States has definitely cut loose from 
the six-power loan negotiations, it is a graceful 
act for it to lead the way in extending recogni- 
tion. 

LYNCHINGS AND MURDERS. 

It is regarded as a subject for congratulation 
that only sixty-four cases of lynching occurred 
in the United States last year. This is an 
improvement over previous years, but it is still 
a shameful record. Most of the victims were 
negroes, but by no means all of them were 
lynched for “the usual crime.” One negro was 
hanged for “refusing to give evidence,” another 
was shot for being “impertinent,” and a third for 
“not paying his debts.” These cases show how 
broad the range of what might be called lynch- 
able crimes is getting to be. Meanwhile the total 
of ordinary homicides is getting depressingly 
large. In New York city last year, there were 
198 homicides; and in Chicago, the year pre- 
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from fifty million dollars. Something of an in- 
dustry, is it not?” 

But, you ask, where does the high school come 
in on this question? We. will explain. 

To the person who wishes to make music or 
music teaching a profession, the years from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age are of the greatest 
importance. Technical ability is difficult to acquir: 
after eighteen, and, besides, we are considering 
the case of the young person who must begin earn- 
ing a living on leaving high school. Two hours 
a day, at least, should be spent in music study 
during these formative years. As the high school 
curriculum stands now, a girl with just ordinary 
physical endurance cannot complete the course 
with credit and give an additional two hours a day 
to outside work. She must either give up the 
valuable general culture and training offered by 
a high school course or sacrifice her music. The 
parents are willing and able to pay for the music 
training, but they do it at the risk of the girl’s 
future health. 

If education is for the training and development 
of the individual, and we understand that 1t is, 
why cannot the school authorities recognize the 
value of the work done in music and let it be 
credited for an equal amount of work in the 
regular course? 

To be more explicit: When the writer was in 
school, the instructors stated that if the lesson 
period was of thirty minutes, twice that time 
should be given to the preparation of the 
lesson. This would give thirty minutes plus 
sixty minutes, or ninety minutes a day to one sub- 
ject, making seven hours and a half a_ week, 
counting the five school days. Now, suppose the 
pupil takes two half-hour piano lessons per week, 
practices two hours a day, six days in the week, 
and she will give thirteen hours a week to music 
study. Furthermore, if the pupil loves music, and 
that is the kind of pupil we are discussing, these 
thirteen hours will mean more vital and concen- 
trated intellectual application than given to any 
other subject. 

Why, in the name of common sense, can the 
school authorities not give this pupil credit for 
thirteen hours of work and let her omit some sub- 
ject or.subjects of the regular course for which 
she has no taste and will have no future use? 

In every community there are music schools or 
music teachers whose professional standing and 
integrity are equal to the high schools of the same 
community. The parents are willing to pay for 
the instruction. The school board has no addi- 
tional expense and no_ state legislation is 
necessary. And yet there are probably not more 
than a half dozen cities in the United States where 
this condition is recognized. 

The public schools generally are doing good 
music work in the lower grades. The rapidly 
spreading use of the player-piano and Victor 
Talking Machine is bringing about a higher appre- 
ciation of music all over the country. These 
influences will tend to increase rather than 
diminish the demand for private instruction. 
Will the school authorities see their opportunity? 
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PUT ALFALFA ON EVERY FARM 


P. G. HOLDEN PLANS TO UNITE ALL INTER- 

ESTS IN NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN FOR 

THE GENERAL GROWING OF ALFALFA. 

The extension department of the International 
Harvester Company of Chicago is ready to aid 
any community interested in conducting a campaign 
to encourage the growing of alfalfa. It is no 
more difficult to grow than clover and _ gives 
double the yield. 

Alfalfa automobile trains are an important 
feature of the work. Schedules are to be arranged 
for and meetings are to be held at farm homes. 
Prominent speakers will accompany each alfalfa 
train. Alfalfa organizations will be formed in 
each community to promote the work. Fieldmen 
experienced in alfalfa growing will follow up the 
preliminary work and give aid in getting a start. 

The campaign work with automobiles will be- 
gin early in April and extend into the late fall. 
County and city superintendents of schools, col- 
leges, institute workers, Chautauqua lecturers, 
and others interested in the work will be assisted 
in obtaining Alfalfa charts and lantern — slides. 
Alfalfa literature and booklets will be given wide 
distribution throughout. the country. Special 
Alfalfa articles will be sent to farm journals and 
magazines, and newspapers. Alfalfa editions of 
newspapers will be published where campaigns 
are conducted. 

Dates will be arranged for “Alfalfa Day” in the 
schools. The campaign will be conducted in co- 
operation with farmers, bankers, business men, 
commercial clubs, granges, live stock and dairy 
associations, in any community where the people 
are anxious to improve their conditions agri- 
culturally and are willing to give their time for an 
enthusiastic campaign. 

The work is to be started immediately in the 
corn and cotton belt states and in the East. 
Thirty to forty meetings will be held in each 
county, the number depending on local conditions. 

To accomplish the most in agricultural de- 
velopment we must begin with the man behind 
the crop. Upon him depends the final working 
out of the principles of agriculture—the simple 
and practical things—which our schools, colleges, 
and experiment stations are endeavoring to bring 
into general use. 

Professor Holden proposes to carry these 
principles further even than the very effective 
work done on the agricultural trains, by using 
that most modern vehicle—the automobile—going 
directly to the people on their farms where the 
meetings are to be held. 





E. E. W., Vermont: I want to express my 
appreciation of the Journal of Education. I 
read it practically from cover to cover. It is one 
of the most inspiring and up-to-date educational 
papers that I have ever seen. I have taken it for 


several years and would not think of being 
without it. 


S. L. A., Texas: The Journal of Education is 
a very useful periodical for anyone who is in- 
terested in the cause of education, and is indis- 
pensable to the teacher. 
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LESSONS IN ETHICS’ —(1.) 


WALTER R. SIDERS 
Superintendent, Pocatello, Idaho 


Believing that many of the non-ethical actions 
of children arise from a lack of knowledge of what 
is right, the following lesson and others of the 
series which will be issued from time to time have 
as their purpose to inform the child what is re- 
quired of him in the way of moral conduct. To 
do right is to conform to the laws of man and to 
the will of God. Until the child is educated to a 
different standard he is prone to believe that he 
may do as his instincts prompt him to do. 

Method.—Psychology teaches us that there 
are three steps leading to ethical action. 1. 
Knowledge. The individual must know what is 
required of him; and, as much as possible, of the 
reasons therefor. His co-operation is more 
easily enlisted if his reason convinces him that the 
course of action proposed is reasonable and just. 
2. Feeling. A strong feeling toward the right 
must be aroused. The application of the principle 
of the Golden Rule often arouses this feeling. 
Put the situation before the individual as if the 
wrong doing had been directed toward him. Pre- 
sent the matter strong enough that he _ will see 
himself in the other’s place. Feeling toward an 
ethical action is often aroused by a _ well told 
story or by a pointed fable or bit of verse. 3. 
Will. A resolve to act on the good course sug- 
gested. Unless the teaching is forced to the 
point where the pupil is resolved to act upon the 
suggested right course there is a danger that the 
teaching will fail of its purpose. Lead the child 
to see what he ought to do. Persist in his saying 
“T ought,” until it becomes “I will.” 

In times of wrong doing on the. part of the 
pupil, the method of reformation should be:— 

1. Knowledge of why the thing he did is 
wrong. 2. Feeling. An appeal to his better 
nature, to his sense of justice, and how he would 
like to have the same done to him, to one of his 
friends, or to one of his family. Or recourse may 
be had to any apt illustration that will lead him 
to feel the wrongfulness of his action. 3. Will. 
First lead him to see what he ought to do. Deter- 
mine if he is willing to do what he ought to do. 
Finally, the appeal, “Will you do so?” The 
teacher ought not to accept “I will try” but should, 
if at all possible, get “I will.” 

Try the force of suggestion. Suggest to the 
pupil what he will do the next time he is con- 
fronted with that particular temptation to do 
wrong. Suggest the exact thought that ought 
to come into his mind to resist the temptation, 
which thought may be an appeal to a knowledge 
of the consequences (a low motive but often a 
strong one with individuals of certain degrees of 
ethical development); or it may be an appeal to 
such right feeling concerning. the matter as 
should come uppermost in his mind at the time, 
or it may be an appeal to the will power to say, 
“T will not, because it is wrong.” This last is the 
most ethical and the standard to which the pupil 
should ultimately come, Perhaps the syggestion 
will be a blending of al] three of the appeals. 
Suggestion works well in the field of healing, 
where it is called suggestive therapeutics, Why 
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not apply it in the moral realm? Why not try 
suggestive morality? 

Some things to avoid in teaching this: Avoid 


preaching. Let the fact, the sentiment, and the 
appeal to will work its own purpose. Avoid all 
personalities, both among the pupils and among 
their relatives and friends. Illustrations may be 
drawn from the’ school if they are not personal, 
from the community if they are not personal, buf 
it will be wiser to draw your illustrations from his- 
tory, and from facts so universally known as to have 
no personal bias. 


LESSON I. SUBJECT: STEALING. 

Principle as stated in the decalogue: “Thou 
shalt not steal.” Elaborated into a working 
principle as follows: “That is mine which I have 
earned by my own efforts, or which T have bought 
with money earned by my own efforts from some- 
one who had a right to sell the same to me, or 
which has been given me by someone who had 
a right to give the same to me, or which I have 
received in exchange by giving full value therefor, 
or which T have found and have only kept for my- 
self after using every effort within my power to 
find its rightful owner.” This should be thor- 
oughly discussed a phrase at a time. Use the 
following discussed questions :— 


(Upon the first statement.) 


1. In how many ways can you rightfully ac- 
quire something? 2. Is there any other way than 
that here stated whereby you may rightfully ac- 
quire something? 3. What does the first part of 
the statement mean? 4. Describe some of the 
efforts whereby you may earn money or some 
other consideration? (This opens up the field of 
other moral questions, of legitimate and improper 
occupations, etc. Be careful that this discussion 
does not run-into personalities.) 


(Upon the second statement.) 

5. What is meant by buying? 6. Is it neces- 
sary that the seller’ be willing to sell? 7. When 
does a person havea right to sell to you? 8. 
When does he have no right to sell to you? 9. 
Has a minor the right to buy property and other 
things? Has he aright to sell them? 10. If 
you buy something from a person who had no 
right to sell the same to you, can the thing you 
bought be taken away from you? Will you get 
your money back? 11. Why does it say “money 
earned by my own efforts”? 

(Upon the third statement.) 

12. What is meant by giving? What is a 
gift? 13. Why does it say, “by someone who had 
a right to give the same to me?” 14. If you are 
given something by a person who had no right 
to give the thing to you, may it be taken away 
from you? Is it right that it should be taken 
away from you? Why? 15. Has a minor the 
right to give away what he possesses? 

(Upon the fourth statement) 

16. What is meant by “received in exchange”? 

17, What is meant by “giving full yalue there. 
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for”? 18. Who determines if you have given 
full value? 19. If you obtain something in ex- 
change without giving full value therefor, what 
have you done? (Explain to upper classes why 
promissory notes and many legal papers have the 
phrase “for value received.’’) 

(Upon the fifth statement). 

20. What is the meaning of “A fair exchange is 
no robbery’? 21. How may the owner of a 
found article be located? Name all the ways of 
which you can think. 22. Why does it say 
“every effort within my power”? 23. Why does 
it say “rightful owner”? 24. How long should 
you try to find the owner, before considering the 
found article yours? 25. Suppose you have used 
every effort within your power, and cannot find 
the owner, have considered the article yours, and 
have used it up, or disposed of it, what should you 
do to make it right with the rightful owner if he 
is found later? 

26. Is it wrong to “swipe”? To “hook”? To 
“pinch”? To take anything from the Chinese 
fruit pedler? To take watermelons? To take 
apples? 2%. Is it wrong to take advantage of 
the fact that the seller does not know the value of 
what he is selling? 28. “Finders is keepers.” Is 
this right? 29. “Second thief is owner.” Is this 
true? 30. Is it wrong to take crayon away from 
school? Or any other school property? 

31. If one has wrongfully acquired something, 
not knowing at the time that he acquired it unlaw- 
fully, what ought he to do? 32. How may he 
restore it to its rightful owner? 33. Is it neces- 
sary that he let the rightful owner know where it 
came from when he restores it? 

This principle has wide applications. Apply it 
to copying lessons; stealing another’s ideas; tak- 
ing credit for what someone else has done; pretend- 
ing you wrote something when you copied it from 
another’s writings (called plagiarism); taking the 
honors or glory that belongs to another; buying 
and promising to pay for something when you 
know you cannot pay for it; borrowing when you 
know you cannot return it. 
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A WIDE VIEW 


Why are teachers ashamed of teaching? Is 
there any work that does not entail some weari- 
some drudgery? Some time since I read a story 
of a famous oculist who told a patient that she 
must rest her eyes. This she deemed impossible 
and after a few moments’ thought the great man 
asked: “Have you any wide views from your 
£home?” Upon being told that a range of beauti- 
ful mountains fronted the home he advised her to 
look steadily at them for ten or twenty minutes, 
saying, “The far look will rest your eyes.” 

Would not the far look rest us, hearten us, 
make us proud of being teachers, and lead us to 
regard our work as a profession, and to approach 


it in a truly professional spirit?—Brockton School 
Helper. 








The simplified spelling hoard is certainly an 
optimistic set of fellows, i 
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TEA CHING SEX HYGIENE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


{Continued from page 399.] 





with girls in this direction, if they are competent, 
manage carefully, and have a sincere desire to 
promote the physical welfare of their pupils. Miss 
Brackett says: “The nearest family tie does not 
always lead to perfect freedom and confidence, and 
a wise stranger (teacher) can often give the help 
that even a mother cannot.”” Many teachers are 
not at all competent to impart this instruction, 
however much they might desire; yet it would 
well repay any teacher to ascertain all that is 
niecessary in leisure moments, or in vacation. In 
a merely selfish point of view, probably no teacher 
could gain and retain the love and respect of her 
pupils so well as helping them in this matter. Even 
let one begin in a small way, using extreme cau- 
tion, to give some homely hints, and it would tend 
to displace with a healthy knowledge the un- 
healthy, unclean ignorance which is so often harm- 
ful to our young people. 

For several years we have had a firm belief that 
young ladies in our high schools should not be 
allowed to graduate without a thorough knowl- 
edge of their physical structure and sexual devel- 
opment. Whether it was wise or prudent to fol- 
low out our own convictions, was a matter of 
doubt, until we read of the success with which 
Mrs. Dr. Blake met in her lectures at Lasell Sem- 
inary, Dr. Gannett’s Institute, etc., when we de- 
termined to carry out our idea on this subject. 
During the last year, our first lady assistant, a lady 
in every way qualified, proposed a course of lec- 
tures on the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of 
the female sexual organization. These Jectures 
were given orally once a week, privately, to the 
young girls of the higher classes. They were in- 
structed to take notes, as in other school exercises, 
write them out, and pass an examination on them. 
They were advised to read such books as Dr. 
Clarke’s “Sex in Education,” Miss Brackett’s 
“Education of American Girls,’ Mrs. Howe’s 
“Sex in Education,” Dr. Ware’s “Hints,” etc. All 
references to the male sex were rigidly excluded. 
The class was urged to ask questions, and re- 
plies were given to such as any young person 
might ask. For we believe, with Mrs. Cheney, 
“The child instinctively begins to inquire into 
physiological questions concerning marriage, 
birth, etc. There is but one way in which such 
questions should be met—with. perfect truth in 
perfect reverence.” 

The result surpassed our anticipations. The 
young ladies displayed sound sense in accepting 
this instruction as intended for their best good. 
They took up the study in earnest, mastered the 
scientific vocabulary and a few anatomical details 
with real earnestness. Such was the result of 
teaching this. branch of physiology for the first 
time in the high school in Provincetown, Mass. 
No doubt a similar work has been done by other 
teachers who prefer to make it a private matter. 
Would not the result of such experience, if pub- 
lished, stimulate their more timid co-laborers to 
undertake a similat work? In botany, we talk in 
plain language of the reproductive organs and 
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processes of plants but rigidly exclude in physi- 
ology ‘all references to our sex life; animal organi- 
zation, which concerns our welfare and our happi- 
ness every moment of our existence. We teach 
our pupils the anatomy of the digestive organs 
and the liver, how to bathe and exercise; is it right 
to ignore, from mistaken delicacy, ignorance, or 
timidity, the existence of the reproductive func- 
tions and the perils which attend their abuse? The 
publication of recent books on the physical edu- 
cation of girls by pure-minded and cultured women 
has aroused the attention of thinking people to the 
importance of the subject. It remains for the 
wide-awake teacher to supplement the work. 
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THE NATIONAL MENTAL HYGIENE EXHIBIT 
JANE A. STEWART 

It sounds dull and technical perhaps, but it really is 
not so. While it is not far from being oppressive and ap- 
palling, it is an exhibit of absorbing human interest. 

The Mental Hygiene Exposition idea, it may be re- 
called, made its debut in Washington last fall during the 
memorable World’s ‘Congress on Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy. Later it went to New York city, where 25,000 
people inspected and studied it at its presentation at 
City College. Philadelphia had it during Easter week. 
It was in Boston the week of April 1, and it will go to 
other large centres. Nowhere, outside of medical tomes 
and clinics, can be learned so much about the nature, 
courses, and treatment of mental disturbance in all its 
varied phases, and there is a way of divining the vitality 
and vivid human @nterest of the exhibits which might 
be thought to have appeal for no one but specialists. 

An arrow and the simple dictum, “Start Here,” 
plunges one into deep and concentrated contemplation 
of the initial series of charts, which even he who runs 
may read, on the “Mechanism of Adjustment,” show- 
ing how to successfully study the activities of human 
individuals. There is a serious group here engaged in 
mental photography of a six-hubbed wheel showing how 
the senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell, touch, and the 
muscle sense are related to the various organs of respira- 
tion, circulation, etce., and pictures of children and 
adults in varvous activities. 

These lead consistently to the illustration of the de- 
velopment of adjusting capacity through reflex, auto- 
matic, and volitional activity, etc.; the types of brains, 
mammal, reptile and fish, and nervous systems; and 
the types of disorders of adjustment. The last em- 
brace a number of life histories of actual cases of men- 
tal disease, men and women, including victims of alco- 
holism, of melancholia, and of social vice. 

These introductory charts lead one up gently to a 
large screen covered with somewhat gruesome photo- 
graphs of the brain and nervous system in various dis- 
eased conditions ranging from slight mental defects to 
the devastations of general paralysis. And with these 
pictures ends the preliminary instruction, the nucleus 
of the exhibit. 

This section alone makes a remarkable exhibit which 
should be seen and talked about by publicists and conser- 
vationalists generally. So, perhaps, does the next section, 
from which startling facts and figures regarding the 
growth and extent and expense of insanity leap into the 
attentive mind, 

“The cost of caring for crime in 1908 in Massachu- 
setts was $6,500,000. Half of this expenditure was 
caused by mental deficiency. The estimated cost of 
maintenance of all mental defectives in Massachusetts 
is $3,000,000. If the state had cared for these it would 
have saved $250,000.” 
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“Massachusetts, New York and Illinois have within 
a few years abolished local hospitals and adopted state 
care. Why not Pennsylvania?” 

These are among the notable numerous placards that 
catch the eye. And one stops to examine on this screen 
nearby, the interesting photographs of “Family Care in 
Massachusetts.” The pictures show hospitable homes 
where patients are boarded, 1,104 placed since 1885—the 
daily average number of patients for 1911 being 272, 
distributed in 147 families in sixty-one cities. Of these, 
it is encouraging to read, 229 patients have passed from 
public support, 152 becoming self-supporting (of whom 
twenty-five per cent. returned to state support). 

The tabulations compete in interest with the photo- 
graphs of the feeble-minded. The sympathetic turn with 
an irrepressible shudder from the pictures of youth 
past their majorities, whose minds are like children of 
seven, only to be equally thrilled by the figures show- 
ing the proportion (about 200 in every 100,000 of popu- 
lation) for Massachusetts, 11,602 insane; New York, 
31,265; Connecticut, 3,579; New Jersey, 6,044; and 
Pennsylvania, 15,098. But there is cheer and stimulus 
in the legend:— 

“We can prevent fifty per cent. of our insane. 
us do it.” 

And the visitor turns gratefully to the attractive pic- 
ture of modern methods of treatment, the indoor and 
outdoor games, tea party, gardens, golf, outdoor pavil- 
ions, etc., though there is a keen interest (such as one 
feels in examining mediaeval armor and the racks of the 
Inquisition) in the leather muffs, the strait-jackets, 
the restraint bunks and chains, now that they are all 
abolished. 

The history of insanity treatment has a special space. 
The majority of people probably never heard of Philippe 
Pinel, who first taught the astonishing truth that the 
insane are really sick and should be treated with kind- 
ness. Here is a remarkable picture in which he is 
shown striking off the chains of fiity poor insane women 
in the Salpetriere in 1793 and ministering to the men in 
the Bicetre, the great French insane asylum, 

There is a quaint picture, too, of Dorothea Lynde Dix, 
who personally memorialized the legislatures of twenty- 
two states, and who introduced the approved methods 
of state care, and great space is given to various veteran 
hospitals, prominent among them being the pioneer 
state hospital at Williamsburg, Virginia, the first in the 
United States, dating from 1773. The Pennsylvania 
hospital, founded in 1758, now under the ban of de- 
plorable congestion, has the distinction of being the 
first provision in the United States in the way of a pub- 
lic institution for the insane. 

The first public provision in the world is illustrated 
by Hogarth’s “Bedlam” (in London in 1537), which was 
practically a prison and which remained in that con- 
dition until the time of Connolly 300 years later. 

The Worcester, Mass., State Lunatic hospital, dating 
from 1833; the Boston Lunatic Asylum, 1839, and the 
Massachusetts State Hospital at Taunton, 1854, are also 
seen among the historical pictures; with the fatherly 
face of the good Benjamin Rush (Nestor of psychologi- 
cal medicine in America), who first secured separate 
provision for the insane, and under whose picture one 
reads that the first insane hospital in New York was 
also a general hospital and that “had these wise prece- 
dents been followed the insane might have been spared 
much misery.” 
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Alabama has a foolish law. which limits a state 
superintendent to one term of four years. 


The less teacher fatigue the better teaching. 
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DANCING, OLD &ND NEW 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
Journal of Education, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Sirs: Being much impressed by your article in the 
issue of March 6 on “On the Modern ‘Art’ of Dancing” 
I beg to send you a few lines in point. 

Once hearing a Congregational minister who was also 
a college president say that he considered it impossible 
for a young person to become genteel without learning 
to dance, I thought about it a great deal and at last 
came to the conclusion that he meant that the ease, 
refinement, and grace which unconsciously come to 
young people by proper conduct at these social affairs 
were what he considered genteel qualities. 

To a certain extent he was right, but if the horrible 
unchaste contortions that are “indulged in” now in open 
defiance to decency keep up, they will bring the inevi- 
table result that no self-respecting person will attend 
a dance. The re-action is as certain against this sort 
of debauchery as night is certain to follow day and it 
is mot very far away. 

Let the turkey trot go on a little while with its im- 
pure significance and it will destroy the “art” of danc- 
ing among decent people as sure as a man’s telling a lie 
destroys our confidence in him. 

Very sincerely, 
Carroll L. Scott, 
Principal Teacher, United States Indian School. 
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APPRECIATED APPRECIATION 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
March 17, 1913. 





Dr. A. E. Winship, 
Boston, Mass., 

Dear Sir: Last month I attended my first meeting of 
the N. E. A. Previously I had read with interest your 
motes on educational meetings, but this week I found a 
new delight in them. The short, pointed extracts recalled 
the personalities of the worth-while men whom I had 
known only through the press. The comments on men 
and events brought back the scenes that I had watched 
from the edges of the big lobby. Now I know why the 
old stagers are all so happy—they are looking forward 
to the pleasant memories that will rise when they re- 
view the meeting through the Journal of Education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Halliday R. Jackson. 
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“SO LONG, MARY” 


A teacher in one of the primary grades of the public 
school had noticed a striking platonic friendship that 
existed between Tommy and little Mary, two of her 
pupils. 

Tommy was a bright enough youngster, but he wasn’t 
disposed to prosecute his studies with much energy, and 
his teacher said that unless he stirred himself before 
the end of the year he wouldn’t be promoted. 

“You must study harder,” she told him, “or you won't 
pass. How would you like to stay back in this class 
another year and have little Mary go ahead of you?” 

“Aw,” said Tommy, “I guess there'll be other little 
Marys.”—Weekly Telegraph. 
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C. A. S., Mass.: I enjoy the Journal; it “opens more 
windows” for an educational outlook than any other 
publication with which I am familiar. 


Cc. A. R. S., Michigan: The Journal of Education 
seems to grow in its value to me. I do not see how 
any live superintendent can do without it. 
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WHAT CHILDREN STUDY AND WHY. By 
Charles B. Gilbert, formerly Superintendent of Schools 
of St. Paul, Minn., Newark, N. J., and Rochester, N. 
Y., Boston, New York, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & 
Company. 387 pages. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Gilbert, who has been one of the most skilful 
guides of teachers of the country, has given teachers, 
school board members, and the public one of the most 
frank, clear and courageous defences of the universally 
recognized common school studies that has been pub- 
lished. With uniform courtesy toward extremists, 
with a masterful grasp of conditions as they exist, with 
the courage of his convictions, Mr. Gilbert discusses the 
values of subjects taught in the elementary,, school 
course of study. It traces every school subject to its 
relation to the life of the pupil and it furnishes a good 
criterion by which to judge all proposed changes and 
reforms in school courses. A thorough analysis of each 
of the studies in the present-day curriculum points out 
the strength and the weaknesses, and the author never 
fails to make practical suggestions for the remedying of 
whatever defects he finds. By this trenchant observa- 
tions and his sane, broad-minded point of view, he 
makes the elementary subjects of arithmetic, reading, 
grammar, geography, et cetera, take on a new and vital 
interest. These discussions furnish teachers with a fresh 
outlook on their work, quicken their interest and show 
them how to relate all teaching to life. The author has 
wisely kept the technical phraseology well within the 
understanding of the average reader, and has so pre- 
sented the psychological and sociological reasons for 
teaching the subjects discussed that they are clear and 
convincing. He shows where emphasis should be 
placed in teaching difficult subjects and how time may 
be saved by a just consideration of values. The author 
says: “The remedy for the overcrowded curriculum 1 
to be sought, at least partially, in a closer co-ordination 
of the now heterogeneous topics. History and geog- 
raphy need to be joined in wedlock. Nature study 
should be adopted into the family. Language should 
be taught as one means of expressing ideas on the 
other subjects studied, drawing as another.” The much- 
discussed problems of Sex Hygiene, Moral Training, 
Industrial Training, Motor Expression, etc., are treated 
with rare common sense. Teachers and school officials 
will find in these discussions illuminating suggestions 
for the solution of many of the puzzles which confront 
them. 


THE CONTINENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE: ASIA 
By James F. Chamberlain of State Normal Scheol, 


Los Angeles (Cal)., and Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
formerly of Throop Polytechnic, Pasadena (Cal.). 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 198 pp. Price, 55 cents, net. 


The authors style this work “a supplementary geog- 
raphy.” It is supplementary to their former volumes 
on North America and Europe. It is an admirable piece 
of description of the oldest-settled of the continents, 
what is commonly spoken of as “the cradle of the race.” 
Totake us through the many lands of Asia, from Turkey 
round the whole circle to Siberia; to give us a graphic, 
even though condensed account of such interesting 
countries as India, China, and Japan; and not overlook- 
ing the lesser lands as Siam and Afghanistan; is the 
task to which the authors address themselves. How 
well they have succeeded, though they have kept their 
volume within the compass of 200 pages. It is a per- 
fect storehouse of information, and the abundant and 
well-chosen pictures add so much to the interest of the 
reading matter. The work merits an extended use in 
the classroom. 


OUTLINE FOR REVIEW CIVICS. By Arthur M, 
Wolfson, Instructor in DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 16mo. 9&0 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A valuable booklet, condensing the material needed 
for a rapid review of the subject of civics. And dt has 
the supreme advantage of having been thoroughly 
tested in the classroom exercises. Brief and clear state- 
ments will be found concerning all the forms and instru- 
ments by which government—both local, state, and 
national—expresses itself in our communal life. A list 
of sixty-two questions is an excellent addition to the 
text, such questions having been selected from actual 
exanmination papers. 
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CYR’S NEW PRIMER. Illustrated by Ruth Mary 
Halleck. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Ginn & 
Co. Price, 30 cents. 

Miss Cyr has succeeded in making a “New” Primer 
and still she has adhered to the same convictions that 
have made all of her books as ardently admired and 
championed by those who use them as though they 
were personally interested in the permanent success of 
the books. There is no listlessness or inattention when 
Miss Cyr’s books are in action. The selections are 
largely dramatic and suggest spontaneous acting on 
the part of the children. In a way most of the selec- 
tions are in fact “play lessons.” The text is original 
except in the case of a few Nursery Rhymes. The child 
is the first and last consideration with Miss Cyr and 
never a method nor a pet theory or device. The il- 
lustrations would be sufficient of themselves to carry 
the book if the book was not able to go alone, even if it 
had no illustratrons. It is a great combination. 


BRITISH POEMS. P. A. Hutchison. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 537 pp. 

The increasingly large number of anthologies of verse 
coming from both England and America is ome of the 
surest indications of the heralded revival of interest in 
poetry. One must have no inconsiderable amount of 
shelf space to contain only the best of the new collec- 
tions, among which P. A. Hutchison’s “British Poems, 
From Canterbury Tales to Recessional,” is worthy of 
being placed. The book does not purport to be a com- 
prehensive anthology, but within the limits of five hun- 
dred and odd pages ‘Mr. Hutchison has packed a selec- 
tion of the best non-dramatic work of the aristocracy of 
British poets. The volume should prove extremely 
valuable for use in public schools and academies. 
LIBUSSA. By Franz Grillparzer. Edited with intro- 

duction and notes by G. O. Curme. New York: Ox- 

ford University Press, American branch. Cloth. II- 

luStrated. 296 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Professor Curme of ‘Northwestern University has 
produced a most satisfactory edition of Grillparzer’s 
five-act drama of the early history of the Czech kingdom 
of Bohemia. The play is a philosophical drama of 
much beauty of thought and expression, based on the 
historical figures of Libussa, queen of Bohemia, and her 
peasant husband, Primislaus, who were the founders of 
Prague. In no other play of Grillparzer’s is the influ- 
ence of Calderon so evident, both in wealth of symbol- 
ism and depth of psychology. The introduction consists 
of an essay on the life and works of the author, a philo- 
sophical discussion and explanation of the drama, an ac- 
count of Libussa in history and legend, and a brief 
bibliography. The notes are not too numerous, but il- 
luminating. The entire task has beén performed in the 
painstaking and scholarly manner which is only possible 
when the editor is an enthusiast in his subject. 


THE EURHYTHMICS OF JAQUES-DALEROZE. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 8vo. Cloth. 65 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Jaques-Daleroze devised a new method of musical 
traimng, in which gymnastics had a subordinate but a 
decidedly helpful place. The device of Daleroze was in 
his own way of thinking rather a rediscovery of musical 
gymnastics such as pertained to early training by the 
Greeks. In 1910, on invitation of two German brothers, 
Wolf and Harold Dohrn, Daleroze opened his musical 
school in Hellerau, a suburb of Dresden. There the 
Dohrns built him a college, which many have come to 
think of as a Palace of Rhythm. The new method com- 
mended itself to many lovers and patrons of music, and 
students flocked to this new seat of musical instruction. 
This volume has much of Daleroze and his methods and 
successes. Doubtless American mstructors in music 
will be interested in this new mode of musical teaching. 
Here in this volume is the source of information about 
it, British journals of the highest repute write enthusi- 
astically of Daleroze and his work, and suggest the 
adoption of his method in British schools. 


HISTORY OF MODERN ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION, By Samuel Chester Parker, dean of College 
of Education, Chicago University. Boston, New 
York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
There is greater need of a comprehensive, reliable, 

intelligent, interesting acquaintance with the history of 

elementary education than of the Montessori method, 
the kindergarten, secondary, or collegiate education, 
and yet it is the last phase of education to receive such 
consideration at the hands of publishers, and this makes 
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this masterly treatment by Dr. Samuel Chester Parker, 
dean of the Colleze of Education of Chicago: University, 
of great importance. This és a.continuous, connected 
narrative of institutional development, designed to give 
the educational studént’*an insight, based upon his- 
torical understanding, into the problems of the ele- 
mentary school. The period covered extends from the 
first city elementary vernacular schools of the Middle 
Ages down to the present time. Emphasis is laid on a 
relatively few movements, institutions, and individuals, 
selected as typical, and these are given. such concrete 
treatment as to help the student to appreciate the reality 
of the historical development. Changes in educational 
theory are traced in connection with social changes, and 
developments in actual school practice are correlated 
with both. Among the topics discussed are the 
growth of English cities and of town life in New Eng- 
land, the development ..of natural science, of religious 
toleration, of national governments, and of democracy. 
School practice—changes in the curricula and. methods 
of school systems—is especially emphasized. About 
two-thirds of the book is devoted to changes in elemen- 
tary education since the publication of Rousseau’s 
“Emile” in 1762. 


————-+- 9-0 0-9-2 —__— 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Both Sides of One Hundred Public School Questions.” E.DuB 
Shurter and C. C. Taylor. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldridge 

“Mathematical Wrinkles.”” By 8.I. Jones. Price, $1.65. Gunter, 
Texas: Samuel I. Jones. 

“‘$piritual Culture and Social Service.” By C.S. Macfariand. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

‘The Physical and Political School Atlas.” 


wy hs G. Bartholomew. 
——Elementary Mechanics.” By G. Goodwill. Pri 


ce, $1.10. London: 


Oxford University Press. 

“The Japanese ins.” By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Price, Scents. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Shattered Halo and Other Stories About Schools.” By C. 
W. Bardeen. Syracuse,.N.Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

“Modern Geography for High Schools.” By Salisbury, Barrows 
and Tower. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

*“Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.” ited by R. A. Stewart. Richmond, 
Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishin ee 5 

*& Source Book of English History.” (Vol.1.) Edited by Arthur D. 
Inness. Cambridge: University Press. 

“School Feeding.” By Louise 8. Bryant. Price, $1.50. Phila. 


delphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. 


NEW SPRING 
PUBLICATIONS 


RIVERSIDE SEVENTH READER . 
(Van Sickle and Seegmiller) 


PERKINS’S THE JAPANESE TWINS, 
School Edition . . . - + + 


COE’S THE SECOND BOOK OF STORIES 
FOR THE STORY-TELLER . . 


COOLEY’S LANGUAGE TEACHING IN 
THE GRADES 2. 2. 1 2 
In the Riverside Educational 
Monographs 





$0.55 


50 


80 


35 





Descriptive material of these and other 
publications will be sent on request. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


APRIL. 


11-12: Western Wisconsin Assocfa- 
tion, La Crosse. 


15-17: Wisconsin State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Madison ; Mrs. Georgia C. Hyde, 
Madison, sec y. 


16-18: Inland Empire Association, 
Spokane, Washington; T. O. - 
sey, Spokane, sec’y. 


16-19: Conference for Education fn 
the South, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. B. 
B. Munford, Richmond, chairman, 
local committee. 


28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, Biennial Meeting, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Eugene Kinney, 
Denver, Colo., pres. 


April 30-May 3: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association; L. McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 


MAY. 


1-2: Southeastern Vermont Asso- 

elation, Brattleboro; Superintendent 

, K. Collins, Bellows lis, sec’y- 
as. 


i, 2, 3: Mississippi 
Hattiesburg. 


3-4: Superintendents and Principals 
Association of Northern Illinois; De 
Kalb; James R. Skilex, De Kalb, 
sec y. 


Association, 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pre 


6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake Gi D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


& 
4 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. In a note to the su- 
perintendents of the state Payson 
Smith calls attention to the en- 
couraging and. favorable indications 
shown in the census returns:— 

The United States census bureau 
reported in 1890 that there were 25,- 
587 illiterates in Maine, 5.5 per cent. 
of the total population. In 1900 the 
same bureau reported that there 
were 29,060 illiterates representing 
5.1 per cent. of the total population. 
In the United States census report 
just published for 1910 there are 
shown fo be in Maine 24,554 illiter- 
ates, representing 3.2 per cent. of the 
population, 

This reduction im illiteracy for the 
decade 1900 and 1910 ts extremely 
gratifying. It would probably be 
too much to say that the public 
schools are alone to receive the 
credit for this reduction in illiteracy 
Since many agencies are co- 
operating to that end. On the other 
hand the existence of f#literacy can 
hardly be held to be altogether a 
criticism of the system of public edu- 
cation as applied to youth, since 
many illiterates are those who come 
into the state after they have passed 
the school age. 

However, the school must be held 
increasingly responsible for a con- 
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dition of illiteracy and the further re- 
duction of it must depend upon the 
faithful enforcement of the Compul- 
sory education laws and upon the 
extent of the faithful enforcement 
of the compulsory education laws 
and upon the extension of educa- 
tional opportunity among persons 
who are past school age. 

I note that last year there were 
excused from school attendance 
persons of compulsory school age 
to the number of 1,368. I note also 
from the returns of the schools 
that there were 1,319 persons of 
compulsory school age who were 
out of school without excuse from 
the committee. These classes con- 
tain elements of possible illiteracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BROOKLINE. The school com- 
mittee is planning a new $138,000 
grammar school building to add to 
its already exceptional school equip- 
ment. 


HARWICH. Superintendent L. 
G. Williams has developed one of 
the most efficient courses in agri- 
culture to be found in New England. 
Together with David Elder, the in- 
structor in agriculture, he made a 
very thorough study oi agricultural 
courses in colleges and high schools 
before planning the course for Har- 
wich. The course is described at 
some length in Mr. Williams’ 1912 
report. 

NORTH ADAMS. George H. 
Martin spoke at a largely attended 
institute for school committees and 
school superintendents here Mon- 
day, At the morning session in the 
Briggsville school teachers  con- 
ducted their regular work for the 
purposes of observation by the 
*isitors and no meeting could have a 
more profitable feature. The work 
in this school is almost ideal. At 
the afternoon session Julius E. 
Warren of the state board of edu- 
cation and Hon. Charles M. Gard- 
ner of the state grange spoke as 
well as ‘Martin. 

SOMERVILLE. Superintendent 
Clark has made an arrangement with 
the education department of Har- 
vard University by the terms of 
which practice teachers from the 
university will be allowed to teach 
in Somerville schools to such num- 
ber as teachers of the Somerville 
schools shall be given free tuition 
in certain courses at Harvard and 
Radcliffe. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. This city’s 
first annual “safety day’ was ob- 
served by 850,000 pupils in the public, 
parochial, and Children’s Aid So- 
ciety schools April 4. The American 
Museum of Safety, which is conduct- 
ing @ campaign against avoidable 
accidents, set apart the day, and the 
educational authorities directed the 
teachers to read a “safety lecture” in 
all classrooms. Nearly one-third of 
the city’s school children now wear 
buttons, each bearing a green rail- 
road lantern on a red ground, show- 
ing they are enrolled in the “safety 
army.” The Museum is working in 
co-operation with the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit and with the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York. 

The report of Assistant Professor 
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Calvin O. Davis of the University of 
Michigan in connéction with the 
committee on School Inquiry says 
that the New York city high 


schools are “undemocratic, unso- 
ciable, and unpedagogical.” It says 
in part:— 


“ee 


Virtually four-fifths of the entire 
four years’ course offered in the 
New York high schools is identically 
the same for all students, whether 
they are boys or girls; children of 
cultured homes and surrounded by 
helpful influences, or children of ig- 
norant, impoverished parents and 
deprived of nearly all wholesome in- 
direct educative agencies.” 

This uniformity in prescription is 
condemned by Dr. Davis “as vicious. 
in principle and injurious in practice. 
... Inmaking the work of each year 
flexible and hence more adaptable to 
the peculiar needs of individual 
pupils New York city ranks below 
nine-tenths of the other ten cities. 
In the first year New York city 
stands at the bottom of the list; in 
the second year next to the bottom; 
im the third year third from the 
bottom, and in the fourth second 
from the bottom.” 

He goes on to say: “We find, 
therefore, in summarizing that, in 
respect to the scope-of the work 
offered in the general course, the in- 
tensiveness with which many studies 
are pursued, and the flexibility with 
which the work is administered, New 
York city ranks markedly below the 
majority of other cities with which 
it has “been compared. 

“The most striking difference dis- 
covered in comparing New York 
city with ten other cities under con- 
sideration is the paucity with which 
special courses are organized and 
the rigidity with which they are ad- 
ministered. That is to say, work in 
the semi-academic, technical, or 
semi-vocational subjects is made 
difficult of attainment. This is pecu- 
liarly true of offerings in manual 
arts and in domestic arts. Though 
the former subjects are offered in 
four high schools, naturally fewer 
boys will secure the training in them 
than would be the case if every gen- 
eral high school also provided 
courses in such subjects. Certainly 
the administration of mechanic arts 
courses in other cities is far different 
from what it is in New York city.” 

To render the administration of 
the New York city high school 
course more flexible and therefore 
more serviceable to a larger number 
of boys and girls, Dr. Davis recom- 
mends :— 

(1) That the prescribed subjects. 
offered in the high school should 
not exceed fifty-five per cent. of the 
requirements for graduation. 

(2) That principals be given 
greater authority to adjust the 
courses of study to local needs and 
to the needs of individual students. 

(3) That principals and _ teachers 
be- encouraged to make careful 
studies of their community needs 
and to recommend desirable modifi- 
cations in the course of study to be 
employed in their particular schools. 

(4) That each pupil be required to 
take at least three years of work in 
some subject or department other 
than English before graduation. 

(5) That foreign language study 
and mathematics be not included in 
the absolute prescriptions for gradu- 
ation, but that an alternative choice 
of these two subjects be permitted 
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and that. on the advice of the prin- 
cipal, neither be prescribed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. State Superin- 
tendent Nathan C. Schaeffer was re- 
appointed for a four-year term by 
Governor Tener last week. It was 
just twenty years ago that Dr. 
Schaeffer was appointed state super- 
intendent for the first time. 
PHILADELPHIA. . Tohn Wana- 
maker has been appointed to the 
‘board of education to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of William 
McIntyre. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The attempt 
to relieve Miss Julia C. Lathrop of 
her position as head chief of the 
children’s bureau has met with fail- 
ure. The friends of Mrs. Robert 
Wvckliffe, wife of the late repre- 
sentative from Louisiana, met the 
_fate of several other office seekers 
-at the White House. 

WASHINGTON. The first line 
of work to be taken up by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is a campaign against 
infant mortality. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. The board of school 
directors voted to discontinue the 
present system of continuation 
schools at the end of the present 
‘year and to work out a new system 
in co-operation with the state labor 
bureau and the employers ; 
Paul children. Superintendent Pot- 
‘ter’s plan for exhibit of school work, 
such as domestic science, manual 
training, penmanship, as well as the 
products of other courses, was 
adopted by the board, and st was 
suggested that some large window 
in the central part of the city be se- 
cured for the exhibit. Appropria- 
tions were made for school gardens 
at the same meeting, and plans were 
-made for beautifying school grounds 
with shrubbery and trees. Super- 
visor D. V. Ferguson’s plans for a 
re-organization of the manual train- 
ing course throughout the grades 
were warmly approved. 





IOWA. 

The legislature has appropriated 
$170,000 for the encouragement of 
the consolidation of rural schools. 

LE MARS. Superintendent F. E. 
Palmer has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools for the fifth time. 
He is now president of the North- 
western Iowa Association. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS. _ Superin- 
tendent Beveridge’s unanimous fe- 
election signifies the satisfaction 
with which his work is regarded by 
all Council Bluffs citizens. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
MINOT. President A. G. Crane, 
who has been doing many things to 


make for the success of this new 
state normal school, made his repu- 
tation as superintendent of schools 
of Jamestown, N. D., where in five 
years he made that one of the promi- 
nent school cities of the state. 
EDGELEY. Superintendent 
Everett McKenna, one of the very 
progressive educational leaders 
among the younger men, has a fine 
new school building. Although the 
town has but about 1,000 population 
the schoolhouse has a thoroughly 
up-to-date equipment in every 
respect. Domestic science is as 
skilfully taught as in a city of 100,- 
000. The citizens are backing the 
superintendent in his every move- 
ment for modernizing the schools. 


NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. The cyclone which 
wrecked all homes for an area of six 
miles long and six blocks wide 
greatly interfered with the schools. 
Five school buildings were badly 
damaged; some few pupils were 
killed and many injured; a thousand 
children or more were left without 
a school. Superintendent Graff 
turned his office force over to the 
relief work and the principals and 
teachers of the city spared no effort 
to trace out their pupils and their 
families. Immediate relief was fur- 
nished by the teachers in a great 
many cases. The board of education 
immediately voted $10,000 for this 
work. 

Principal L. C. Rusmisel of the 
High School of Commerce lost his 
own house. It was completely 
leveled by the tornado. His fam- 
ily was saved by taking to the cel- 
lar, but they were all injured. 

teacher was seriously injured, 
several slightly, and a great many 
suffered financial losses. 

One high school boy of seventeen 
lost mother, father, brothers, and a 
sister, all in a minute’s time. 

FREMONT. The eighth annual 
session of the Eastern Central Ne- 
braska Teachers’ Association elected 
the following officers: President, T. 
J. Vogletance Schuvler’ vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. B. Wilttams, Saunders 
county: secretary, Miss Elizabeth 
Schaffer, David City; treasurer, C. 
N. Walton, Wahoo: executive com- 
mittee, A. Softly and John Matzen, 
Fremont. 


MISSOURI. 


ADAIR COUNTY. Superintend- 
ent L. B. Sipple has a tier of town- 
ships east and west in which practt- 
cally every rural schoolhouse is 
modernized, and, indeed, every town- 
ship in the county has some thor- 
oughly up-to-date schoolhouses. 


SPRINGFIELD. The meeting of 
the Southwest Missouri Teachers’ 
Association here in March was the 
largest district association meeting 
ever held in the state. The associa- 
tion endorsed the recommendation 
of Superintendent George  V. 
Buchanan of Joolin for thorough 
state inspection of all elementary 
schools. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. President Dab- 
nev of the University of Cincinnati 
been mentioned as a probable 
successor of Willis L. Moore as 
chief of the weather bureau. 
MINSTER. J. C. Halsema, for 
five years principal of the New 
Bremen high schools, has been 
elected superintendent of the Min- 
ster public schools for three years; 
salary, $1,300, $1,400, and $1,500, re- 
Spectively. 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. The exciting cam- 
paign for the state superintendency 
terminated in the re-election of Su- 
perintendent C. P. Cary. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


Eighty per cent. of the pupils of 
the state are in rural schools. 

Dr. John 'W. Abercrombie, former 
State superintendent and later presi- 
dent of the state university, and for 
twenty years one of the leaders in 
education in the state, is now Con- 
gressman-at-large. The primary 
campaign for the nomination was the 
most hotly contested of any on rec- 
ord in the state, but Dr. Abercrombie 
led the next highest man by more 
than 20,000. 

BIRMINGHAM. Representatives 
of the American Safety League 
spent several days in Birmingham 
and.surrounding districts, visiting all 
of the schools, recently. At every 
school talks upon safety were made, 
stress being laid upon the fact that 
most accidents are caused through 
catelessmess, and could easily be 
prevented if the public was trained 
to be more thoughtful. Buttons 
bearing the word “safety” were dis- 
tributed among the children. Prin- 
cipals amd teachers were given 
silver pins and each room was pre- 
sented with a large pennant of the 
A. L. S. On Friday the public 
school pupils were requested to 
write compositions upon the talk 
they heard upon safety. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. A new association 
was formed at the meeting by 
teachers from both the schools and 
colleges of the state—the Association 
of Language Teachers of South 
Carolina. In stating the demand for 
the organization and the aims of 
such a body Dr. Wauchope showed 
that all South Carolina teach- 
ers who are interested in the 
study of any language, English, 
French, German, Spanish, Greek or 
Latin, will be greatly benefited by 
enrolling in its ranks. Professor 
Green of the University was chosen 
resident, Professor Ariail of Co- 
lumbia College, vice-president, and 
H. A. Wise of the McMaster 
School of Columbia, secretary. 
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We Sold More Holden Book Covers 


in January 1913 
than in any preceding January in the past 43 years! 


it is Due to the Materials, Design, and Ease of Adjustment, to 
the Great Saving created by making the Free Text Books Last 


nearly Twice as Long, to the Protection to the Pupils from con- 
tagious diseases by providing a Clean, Waterproof, Germproof 
Book Cover before the books are transferred from one Pupij 
to another. 





G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. The thirty-third legis- 
lature of Texas will go down in his- 
tory as epoch making if the educa- 
tional program now before it is 
enacted into laws. There are meas- 
ures up for consideration which 
cover the following matters :— 

1. The amendment of the rural 
high school law so as to give the 
county board of education the power 
to build up the school work of the 
county as a whole. 

2. A law providing for the re- 
moval of the office of county super- 
intendent from politics and the en- 
largement of his powers for genu- 
ine school supervision. 

3. The appropriation of $100,000 or 
more for further assistance in pro- 
moting instruction in agriculture, 
manual training, and domestic econ- 
omy in our schools. It would be 
the best investment Texas ever 
made, 

4. The enactment of a compulsory 
educational law adapted to the needs 
of Texas at this time. 

5. A measure to fix the scholastic 
age limitations in this state. — 

6. A law to regulate the lighting, 
heating, ventilation, sanitation, and 
fire protection of public school build- 
ings that shall be built or repaired 
hereafter. This indicates that Texas 
is awakening to the needs of the 
body. ai 

7. The governor’s constitutional 
amendments are: (1) The right of a 
ors have ever delivered a greater 
message on educational matters than 
that of Governor Colquitt to the 
thirty-third legislature of Texas. 
The principal ideas of this message 
are incorporated in a joint resolution 
proposing amendments to Article 7 
of the state constitution “so as to 
provide for a more efficient system 
of public education.” The principal 
amendments are: (1) The right of a 
district or community to tax itself 
for the improvement of its own 
schools without limitations imposed 
by the state. (2) The legislature is 
given the right to make laws for the 
equitable distribution of the state 
available school fund “according to 
scholastic population or on such 
other fair and equitable basis as it 
may adopt.” (3) By a majority vote 
of the qualified property tax-paying 
voters of any county the county 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


available school fund may be supple- 
mented by the levy and collection of 
a county school tax. (4) A plan of 
organization for our higher institu- 
tions of learning whereby the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College is 
separated from the University of 
Texas and so made an independent 
institution and whereby the funds 


for support of all owr higher 
institutions may be more. wisely 
managed and distributed. (5) A 


special state tax not to exceed ten 
cents on the hundred dollars of 
property taxable by the state to be 
levied for the support of our higher 
institutions of learning. 


HOUSTON. The different 
schools of the city are taking turns 
editing a whole page in successive 
issues of the Houston Chronicle. No 
incentive for good work in the Eng- 
lish classes has proved so successful 
as this innovation. 


EAGLE LAKE. A number of 
cities sent their entire teaching force 
to the meeting of the South Texas 
Teachers’ Associationhere recently. 
C. A. Peterson, who presided, and 
Superintendent J. H. Morgan, who 
directed the arrangements here in 
advance, are to be highly congratu- 
lated on the success ‘of the meeting. 
Exhibits of great interest were sent 
from the University of Texas and 
from many schools in this section 
of the state. Superintendent Bigbee 
of Smithville, L. L. Pugh of Houston, 


-Mrs. J. B. Dribell of Seguin, Superin- 


tendent Horn, State Superintendent 
Bralley, and W. E. Daughtry of Mar- 
lin were prominent on the program. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


CALIFORNIA. 
OAKLAND. Plans have been 
submitted for a building which 
promises to be the most splendid 
manual training and commercial 
high school in the country. Plans 
were prepared in three sections. 


Section A will be the administration 
part of the building, and will include 
a library, the principal’s suite, an 
assembly hall, with a gallery seating 
1,500, teachers’ lunch rooms, a 
kitchen, and a band room, with prac- 
ticing rooms. Section B will include 
sixteen classrooms, six teachers’ 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 





rooms and commercial rooms, and 
in section C will be included the lec- 
ture rooms and a girls’ gymnasium 
and shower baths, a housekeeping 
suite, with kitchen, bedroom, living 
room, and bathroom, completely 
furnished and cared for by the girls. 
Cooking, sewing, and other domestic 
sciences will be taught here. In the 
basement of the third sections will 
be located the boys’ gymnasium. 
SUTTER CITY. Principal W. F. 
Turner has every reason to feel 
proud of the handsome new Sutter 





Union high school building which 
was dedicated in March. 
COLORADO. 

DENVER. Representative Left- 


wich’s anti-cigarette bill has passed 
the House on second reading. The 
bill provides that the sale or gift 
of cigarettes or cigarette papers to 
any person whomsoever shall be a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
not less than $10 nor more than 
$200. 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY. 


can equal the 


What state 
record of Utah? 
Eighty-six per cent. of the total 
revenue of the state for 1913-1914 
will be devoted to educational pur- 
poses. 

At the meeting of the state board 
of education a committee was ap- 
pointed to decide on a course of 
study in the elementarv schools, 
consisting of State Superintendent 
A. C. Nelson, D. H. Christensen, 
Orson Ryan, J. P. Creer, A. C. Jen- 
sen, C. R. Marcussen, and R. B. 
Larsen. Mosiah Hall, state high 
school inspector, was instructed to 
revise the course of study for high 
schools. 

SALT LAKE CITY. Among the 
most important of the educational 
bills passed by the legislature was 
the teachers’ pension bill. This bill 
amends the present law to extend 
the provisions of the law to the en- 
tire state and to make it operate 
to better advantage and to make pos- 
sible an extension of the life of the 
retirement association. 

Under the present law the teachers 
of any district may form a retire- 
ment association and pay into the 
retirement fund one per cent. of the 
teachers’ salaries to provide a fund 
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from which retirement pensions may 
be paid to an amount equal to fifty 
pet cent. of the salary drawn by the 
teachers at the time .of retirement. 
The retirement age was® fixed at 
sixty, and to qualify for @ pension 
one must have: taught thirty years, 
ten years of which time was in the 
state. 

Most of the educational measures 
which were passed by the legislature 
this year were fathered by Senator 
Joseph Eckersley of Wayne County. 
Mr. Eckersley has been an educator 
for many years and takes an active 
interest in all matters connected with 
educational affairs. 

An increase in the salaries of teach- 
ers in rural districts where the reve- 
nues are insufficient to maintain 
school seven months in the year is 
provided by another Eckersley bill 
which has been signed by the 
governor. This bill provides for a 
state appropriation of $10,000 for 
these districts and specifies that it 
is to be used for increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

The courses of instruction uniform 
throughout the state are to be estab- 
lished in the schools at state ex- 
pense hereafter. Another bill 
changes the plan of electing mem- 
bers of boards of education in cities 
of the second class and permits an 
increase in the tax levy for school 
purposes. 

Utah is the second state in the 
union to send a memorial to Con- 
gress urging the government to co- 
operate in the industrial education 
of the children of the country and 
also to establish a national univer- 
sity at Washington. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. Plans are ready for 
a mammoth meeting of the Inland 
Empire Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing here in April. With such_lead- 
ers as State Superintendents Davee 
of Montana, Aldefman of Oregon, 
Miss Sheperd of Idaho, and Miss 
Preston of Washington, the meeting 
can be nothing but a great success. 


VANCOUVER. A temporary or- 
ganization of the teachers of Clark 
County was effected at a meeting re- 
cently with E. E. Jones of Ridge- 
field as chairman, and DeGarris 
Reeves of Vancouver secretary. 
“Uniform Promotion Throughout 
the Schools of the Country” is the 
next subject to be discussed by the 
organization. 


OREGON. 


PORTLAND. The Portland Vice 
Commission has concluded its report 
with a very definite statement 
against segregation: “Concerning 
segregation this commission desires 
to record its emphatic opposition to 
such a plan.” Briefly, the reasons 
advanced in support of this attitude 
are:— 

1. Segregation does not segre- 
gate. 

2. It deals with only a small per- 
centage of the sexually immoral. 

3. It promotes and justifies pro- 
fessional nrostitution. 

4. It does not reduce clandestine 
immorality. 

5. It helps to establish a double 
standard of morality by stigmatizing 
the woman and ignoring the moral 
responsibility of the man. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


— 


HENRY; LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Presidert 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 

in America !taims to develop in 
the ta knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an reter. A beautiful new building. 


Summer sessions, C d 
I ae 
HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





University of Maine 
SUMMER TERM 
July 7-August 15, 1913 


For circular address 
President ROBERT J. ALEY 
Orono, Maine. 








6. It rests on the false presump- 
tion that sexual immorality is neces- 
sary. 


sex instinct. 

8. It promotes the spread of 
venereal disease. 

9. It affords official absolution. for 
illegal and immoral conduct. 

10. In so far as it is official sane- 
tion of commercial prostitution, it is 
the concomitant of white slavery. 

11. It is illegal. 





CANADA 


ALBERTA. 

EDMONTON. W. L. Richard- 
son, B. A., supervisor of manual 
training in. Toronto, has received 
the appointment from the school 
board as director of technical edu- 
cation in Edmonton. There were 
fifty applicants for the position. The 
school board has plans for a broad 
and comprehensive system of techni- 
cal and industrial education involv- 
ing the expenditure of fully $500,000. 
While principal of the public schools 
in Toronto, eight years ago, Mr. 
Richardson was promoted to the po- 
sition of superintendent of manual 
training, and during the organization 
of the faculty of education of 
Toronto University, he was for three 
years special lecturer. 


+ 


American Institute of Instruction 


The eighty-second annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of In- 
struction will be held at Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 1, 2, 3, and 4, 1913. . 

The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion has been a powerful agent for 
good in the great cause of popular 
education, during its eighty or more 
years of existence. The first organ- 
ization of its kind, and therefore the 
oldest in the country, it has lived to 
witness a marvelous growth in edu- 
cational progress. Instead of one, 
to-day there are scores of clubs. con- 
ferences, amd associations that are 
vigorous workers in every field of 
educational endeavor. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, and, too, because of this 





7. It fosters the debauchery of the’ 


SUPERINTENDENT'S EXAMINATION 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A blic examination of persons wishin 
to obtain the certificate of approval of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education tér the 

of Superintendent of Schools, in ac- 
cordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, July land 2.1913. For fur- 
ther information. write to Commissioner of 
Education, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

Water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, eddress the Principal 
A. ©. Beydem, M. A. 





S™rTs NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J, Asbery Ptt- 





. ~o TEACHERS 

you have the class we have the grammar 

that means its success. “English Seemmanan 

by Parallelism and Comparison” 165 pages, 
th, is the surprising answer to the long de- 

mand for a grammar tmakes the work a 

provable study. To reason out the proper 


use of any element,—ciause, phrase, or word— 
with the proof, beyond dispute, conscious 
rom the inning that such a thing has 
really been made possible must prove e de- 
ges of any st t. This is the very book 
and 


have been demanding—it means ccese 

50 cents brings it eo yen by return mail. 

H. H. Henderson, Pablisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





SCHOOL OF EUGENICS 

585 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
By wena COURSE: JULY 7—AUGUST a— 
course ef seventy-five lecture and labora- 
tory periode for men and women who wish 
instruction in Eugenics and Sex Edvcation. 
Evangeline Wileon Young, M. D. Director. 
For information apply to Cornelia Benedict 


~ —y hse 585 Beylston Street, 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1913 


will open for its nineteenth yearZon 


JULYN,"1913 

One hundred and seventy courses in - 
demic and professional) p— Aan will be given. 
Special courses by experts in the depart- 
ments of Education, Manual Arts, Music, Do- 
mestic Art, Home Econemics and Physica} 
Training. Eight courses in the Educat of 
Defectives. Professional courses in Law 
Accounting and Finance. Excellent o7 por- 
ae for graduate work. For information 


JAMES E. LOUGH, Director. 
New York University, Washing ton 8 quare 
New York City. 


——————— 


NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE 
North American Gymnastic Union 


(Accredited) 

Oldest American Institution forthe education 
of teachers of physical training. Unequailed 
apes rd for any ot _ shee. Two an@ 
‘our year courses for school graduates 
leading to academic titleand degrees Twenty 
men and eleven women gradua this year. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. Phyrical 
training teachers’ bureau in eonnection. Last 

year’s graduates all placed. 
421 East Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind.. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Wasaington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. 


2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg- 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





chers deserve a 


Te 
and the way to receive more ts to give good 08 ammes fequeitiy, 
each time. There are few teachers who cannot better themseiv 


es both profers opal) 


and financially by a change. We are aying calls most e.ery day for teachers with an 
Write fo- circulars. 
EACHERS' AGENGY., 


without experience ; shall we recommend 
- STATES TE. 


847 Main street, Menttiea: Conn 


olman, Manager 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An y for 
for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


rovident teachers and schoo] officers who are 
ersonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 


lanning for next year and 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Che Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 
MISS &. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


8 BEACON S8T., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main St., Hartford, Conn, 


wants teachers who are willing to accept positions paying a larger salary. 


CIRCULARS 


ee 


FREE 











very specialization, the American In- 
stitute of Instruction has a field all 
its own. It aims to bring together 
superintendent, principal, and teach- 
er, and every friend of education for 
a better understanding of each other, 
and of the great problems of the 
profession in which they are en- 
gaged. It still has a great work to 
do, and it solicits the active support 
of all educators in New England and 
the East. 


BETHLEHEM. 


In selecting a place for the instt- 
tute for 1913, the executive officers 
and the directors believe that for 
comfort and pleasure no better 
choice can be made than the White 
Mountain region. Last year, North 
Conway was visited; this year, the 
institute will meet at | em, a 
favovite place for the convention in 
former years. y 

This beautiful spot, the highest of 
all New England villages, is nearly 
1,600 feet above the sea level, and is 
unquestionably the coolest place in 
the mountains for a convention. 
Situated on a broad terrace, near the 
summit of the mountain range, it 
commands, in every direction, an un- 
broken view of rocky and forest- 
covered peaks,—Mt. Washington 
and the Presidential Range, the 
Franconia Mountains, the green hills 
of Vermont, the distant Canadian 
peaks, and the nearby summits of 
Agassiz and Cleveland. ‘ 

It is the centre of the White 
Mountain region, and many points 
of interest,—Mt. Washington, Bret- 
ton Woods, Crawford Notch, the Old 
Man of the Mountain, Echo lake, the 
Basin, the Pool, and the Flume, are 
but a short distance, and may be 
easily reached in a pleasant excur- 
sion, by rail or drive. 

PROGRAM. 

The program will appeal to ad- 

ministrators and teachers of all 
. Men and women who are 
doing things” in the educational 


world will be the speakers. Better 
Teaching, Changes in Courses of 
Study, Standardization in Adminis- 
tration, Agriculture, Rural Schools, 
Special Schools, Vocational Ques- 
tions, Efficiency Tests, and New 
Things in Education will be some of 
the topics to be considered. Such a 
program of definite, present-day 
school problems must be of live in- 
terest to every educator in New 
England. There will be department 
meetings and round-table confer- 
ences, as well as general sessions. 

The meetings will be held in the 
forenoon and in the evening, the 
afternoon being free for excursions 
and for other out-door enjoy- 
ments. 

The program will be issued soon 
in complete form. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Bethlehem, in the summer months, 
has always been a favorite place for 
pleasure seekers; and a round of 
out-door joys is the rule. 

There are fine tennis courts and 
golf links. Mountain climbing, driv- 
ing, and coaching will prove a source 
of pleasure to many. 

Arrangements may be made also 
for short automobile tours at an un- 
usually low cost. 

Special livery and automobile 
prices are quoted to all members 
holding certificates. 

The Bethlehem Country Club has 
voted to extend the free use of its 
links—a fine course of eighteen 
holes—to all members of the imnsti- 
tute during the convention week. 


RAILROAD RATES. 

The railroads comprising the: New 
England Passenger Association and 
the railroads of the Trunk Line As- 
sociation. which operate in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland, have authorized a 
rate of a fare and three-fifths for 
this convention, conditional on an 
attendance of 200 or more persons. 
A fee of twenty-five cents will be 


BOSTON 


and d« mand a higher 


Ste" AABELLS 





charged for each certificate issued. 
Going tickets and certificates will be 
issued from June 27 to June 30; cer- 
tificates will be viseed July 3, and 
then honored for return tickets to 
July 8. 

Also Fourth of July rates will un- 
doubtedly be offered from all main 
points on the Boston and Maine 
railroad for trip to Bethlehem and 
return during the week, July 1-8, for 
a single fare. This means exactly 
half rates. Members upon other 
lines of railroad could purchase reg- 
ular tickets to the nearest main 
point upon the Boston and Maine 
system, and then secure the special 
rate tickets. The fare from Boston 
to Bethlehem is $4.97. 

The arrangements for ‘hotel ac- 
commodations are very favorable, 
and the prices quoted are all on the 
American plan. There are a number 
ot good hotels, and the rates range~ 
from $1.25 to $3.00 per day. 

Some of the hotels. will un 
doubtedly continue the special rate 
made for convention dates to those 
who wish to make a more extended 
stay. 

The rates offered by the hotels can 
be secured only by those who hold 
membership certificates in the 
American Institute of Instruction. 
Members are urged to write early 
for rooms, sending the stub at- 
tached to the membership certificate 
blank. which will be issued by the 
treasurer, Carlos B. Ellis, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 47.} 








vious,—with little more than half 

the population—there were 221. 

These are depressing figures for pa- 

triotic Americans to contemplate. 

THE GERMAN ARMY sIN- 
CREASE. 


The great increase in the German 
army is one of the most depressing 
and significant incidents in recent 
European politics. The increase will 
bring the land forces of Germany, 
on a peace footing, to the enormous 
total of 870,000. Yet it is said that 
only the Socialists will oppose the 
measure in the Reichstag. On the 
government’s proposals for raising 
money to cover the enlarged expen- 
diture there promises to be quite a 
conflict of views over the placing of 
the burden. On the construction of 
new fortresses alone it is proposed 
to spend $52,000,000. The growing 
importance of military aviation is 
attested by the fact that nearly 
$25,000,000 is to be appropriated for 
that purpose alone. 

+ 


Commodities of Commerce 


The following works in Pitman’s 
“Common Commodities of Com- 
merce” have been introduced into the 
Philadelohia, Pa., high schools:— 

Rubber—Utilization of raw prod- 
ucts. Silk—Production and manu- 
facture. Tlea and  coffee—From 
grower to consumer. Ojil—Animal, 
vegetable, essential, and mineral. 

These works are published at 75 
cents in cloth binding by Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 
Wheaton College, Nortomy Mass. 
Catalog, 1912-1913. a 


Fitchburg, Mass. 1912 Report. Su- 

perintendent Joseph G. Eager 

Salem. Mass., Normal Sch 1912- 
1913 Catalog. Principal F.9A. Pit- 
man. 

Eastport, Maine. 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent R. F. Harmon, 

City of New York. Fourteenth An- 
nual Report. City Superintendent 
W A. Maxweil. “Art in 
High School,” “Drawing in. Ele- 
mentary Schools,” “Shopwork in 
Elementary Schools,” “Reéreation 
Centres,” Vacation Schools,” 
“Vacation Playgrounds.” “How to 
Help the Backward Child” 

Worcester © Polytechnic . Jstitute. 
1912-1913 Catalog: 

Milford, Mass. 1912 Repor® + Snu- 
perintendent Almorin QO, Gaswell. 

State of New York. Education De- 
partmient. 
tion of 1912.” 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture. “Organization -and In- 
struction in 30ys’- Corn-Club 
Work.” 

Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools. 
Fiity-seventh Report. Superin- 
tendent Carroll G. Pearse, 

Rhode Island State College, Kings- 
ton. Extension Lectures  An- 


nouncement. 
Brockton, Mass. 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent George L, Farley. 
State of Utah. 1912-1913.. Educa- 
tional Directory 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 1912 
Report. G. M. Lane, president. 
Lowell, Mass., Textile “Seliool. 
sulletin, Series 16. No, 3. 
Connecticut Schoo] Document No. 
2, 1913. “Bills Relating to 
Schools.” : 
Catholic Summer School Extension 
s2ctipfes, Philadelphna, “Eu- 
genics.” By Laurence PF. Flick, 
M. D. 
Maynard, Mass. 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent Francis S. Brick. 
United States Bureau of Education. 
Bulletin 1913, No. 4.. -“Present 
Standards of Higher Education in 
the United States.” By George 


E. MacLean, formerly president 
Towa State University. Bulletin 
1913, No. & “The Status of Rural 
Education im the United States.” 
By A. C. Monahan. 


Everett, Mass. 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent Fairfield Whitney. 
Millbury, Mass. Superintendent C. 

C. Ferguson. 

Springfield, Mass. 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent James H. Van Sickle. 

Great Barrington, Mass. 1912 Re- 
port. Superintendent J. Francis 
Allison. 

Wolfboro, N. H. 1912 Report. Sw- 
perintendent H. L. Moore. 

Rockland, Mass. 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent William L. Coggins 

Dover, N. H. 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent E. W. Butterfield. 

Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon 1910-1912 Re- 
port. President W. J. Kerr 

Chicopee, Mass. 1912 Report. Su- 
perintendent John C. Gray 

State of New York. . Education De- 
partment, Albany, N. Y. Law 
Pamphlet No. 3 “Educational 
Legislation of 1912.” 

Peorvsa, Illinois, Child Welfare 
League.. “Do You Know These 


“Educational Legis!a- | 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TS to New Jersey is one ofthe recent changes made through the 
M School Bulletin , Agercy by a single recommenda- 
tion. perintendent of Schools at c New Jersey, wrote that he needed 
a teacher of Latin in the High school. ended a Smith College graduate 
whom we bad proveeneny ya with TO ia The Superintenaent of 
credit to ourselves in a hig visited her at Northampton 


ible Ww was a inted toe begin work 
ot eens cee tha hee Os EW JERSEY 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 










and she wrote us a few days later that 








Tt Pratt Teachers’ Amenicy 7° tite Avence 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private echools. 
Advises parents about schools, WM.0. PRATT Mer. 





introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN -:: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iniroduces te Com 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants : 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Sehoole to Futors, and Gov. 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY. Si ition Sevare Now York, Est. 1882. 
ae “7% = agg positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 








PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions g $60 to $79 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ ENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO.., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harvisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (iInc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least S0 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 

do for you. 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGE 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free toschoo! officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competemt Teachers. Assists Tesclers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y andi Manager, 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N- Y. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Busines” carefully re- 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Werterm 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





©. A. SCOTT 2 CO., Propri 
442 Tremont Building, Sue 











623 So, Wabash Avy. 
Chicago, Ill. 





TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin .- Tent® 
THE PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington ** Year 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 


Boston, llass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


AGENCY | 


Long Distance Telephone. 





Facts About Peoria’s Public 
Schools ?” 
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And not one situation 
only. There are several 
hundred thousand situations 
to which the Remington Type- 
writer holds the keys—and 
the only keys. 


If you are going to study 
Shorthand and typewriting, the 
Remington Typewriter gives 
you your best chance because 
there are vastly more Rem- 
ington Typewriters in use to- 
day than any other make. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incerporated) 


New York and Everywhere 








SPECIAL SCHOOL DAY 
EXERCISES 


BIRD DAY, ARBOR DAY, FLAG DAY, 
MEMORIAL DAY, CLOSING DAY 


1. HOW TO CELEBRATE Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, other holidays, the birthdays 
of authors, etc. Programs are practical and satis- 
factory. 25 cents. 

2. NEW CELEBRATIONS for Last Day of School, 
Flag Day, and Bird Day. By Ida M. Hedrick. The 
author has had large experience in writing and 
eompiling entertainments, and has learned to pro- 
vide. the much-coveted material that insures a 
successful entertainment. 25 cents. 

3. CROWNING THE MAY QUEEN. A spectacular 
play by Elizabeth F. Guptill. Children go Maying, 
select and crown a queen, wind the Maypole, and 
have a merry time. The frolic is quickly changed 
to great excitement by the appearance of a gypsy, 
who attempts to abduct them. A very clever plot 
and a happy arrangement. 9§ boys and 8 girls, or 
17 girls. 25 cents. 

4, NEW CELEBRATIONS, Flag Day and Bird 
Day. By Ida M. Hedrick. Choice material for 
all grades. Practical and appropriate. 25 cents, 

5. ARBOR DAY EXERCISES. By Annie I. Willis. 
Contains tree exercises, also exercises for planting 
memorial trees. Recitations to accompany the 
planting of trees. Has also valuable notes, hints, 
and suggestions. 25 cents. 

6. WINGS AT REST. A Bird Day tragedy in 
one act by Frederick LeRoy Sargent. Arranged 
for 16 individual parts, boys and girls, including 
others in the school. One of the most attractive 
exercises ever written on this subject. Single 
copies, 5 cents; 50 cents a dozen. 

7. SCHOOL SONGS FOR CLOSING DAY. By Har- 
riette Wilbur. Contains a number of most excel- 
lent original songs for the last day celebrations. 
Some have original music, while others are set 
to familiar tunes. A very practical collection of 
songs suited to all grades. Bright and pleasing. 
15 cents. 

8. CLOSING EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
By Harriette Wilbur. A rich collection of recita- 
tions, dialogs, and other attractive features, bright, 
spicy, and thoroughly up-to-date. A book that is 
decidedly refreshing because every number is good. 
Contains greetings, welcomes, and valedictories of 
a childish nature. In preparing this volume our 
special aim has been to provide all material needed 
by the teacher and pupil at this time. It is choice 
and complete. 25 cents. 

9. CLOSING EXERCISES FOR THE GRADES. 
Compiled by Harriette Wilbur. A budget of*wide- 
awake recitations, covering all phases of last day 
and vacatior events and ideals; an original 
salutatory and valedictory; two clever little plays, 
sparkling with fun, etc. A much-needed book that 
supplies the demand. It is a gem. 25 cents. 


10. TEN COMMENCEMENT SONGS. By Harriette 
Wilbur and others. A splendid collection of choice 
new songs specially written for Graduation day. 
This collection embraces original class songs; com- 
mencement, graduation, valedictory and farewell 
songs. Some are set to original music, some to 
favorite college songs, and others to operatic 
selections. Words and music complete. Clever 
and appropriate.- 25 cents. 

11. RECITATIONS FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 
ORIGINAL AND UNIQUE. By Elizabeth F. Gup- 
till. A collection of original recitations of an 
unusual sort. Every one is as interesting as a 
story, and every one has a very decided point. 
Not a recitation in the collection that is dull or 
impractical. 15 cents. 

2. WITH TRUMPET AND DRUM. A patriotic 
compendium. An abundant collection of practical 
recitations, stirring dialogs, inspiring songs and 
other exercises, suited to Memorial Day and all 
other patriotic occasions. Stimulates love of 
country and patriotic fervor. For tots and teens. 
25 cents. 

In selecting material from the above use the 
following index:— 

For Arbor Day, Nos 
Bird Day, Nos. 2 
Closing Day, Nos. 
Flag Day, Nos. 
May Day, No. 3. 
Memoriai Day, Nos. 1, 12 
Other Days, Nos. 1, 11, 12. 


Send all orders direct to 


New England Publishing Co. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 











